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WANDA LANDOWSKA 
1879 — 1959 


The distinguished Polish harpsichordist Wanda Landowska died on 
August 16, 1959, at her Lakeville residence, where only six weeks earlier 
she had celebrated her 80th birthday. She was among the last great 
veterans of the Golden Age associated with memorable names like 
Hoffman, Paderewski or Rachmaninoff. 

The passing of Mme Landowska is an irreparable loss not only to 
Polish culture but to the musical culture of all countries. It is difficult 
to overestimate the achievements of this outstanding exponent of Baroque 
music who represented a unique phenomenon in her specialized field. Her 
ardent dedication to the “ancient” masters absorbed six decades of 
exhaustive research, analysis and experimentation. Driven by one con- 
sistent aim — the renaissance of the harpsichord and its improvisatory 
style — she succeeded in reviving wide interest in that forgotten in- 
strument which at one time enjoyed the popularity of our modern piano. 

Landowska’s mission called for courageous tasks. Her magic instru- 
ment was anything but a gratifying companion in such a crusade. The 
harpsichord could fully radiate its seductive charm only in the intimate 
atmosphere of small concert halls or via its best agent — recordings. 
Even Landowska’s luxurious Pleyel, built to her own specifications, 
seemed too etheral to overcome the capricious acoustics of larger audi- 
toriums. 

To listeners in front and center rows the harpsichord would deliver 
reminiscences of the exotic Hindu drone, while the area of less select 
seats would be invaded by sounds resembling the hum of insects. Des- 
pite this hindrance, Landowska’s genius managed to enchant a public 
which never before had had the opportunity to hear a harpsichord in 
such a rich assemblage of colors and expressions. It was her solemn 
faith, iron will, and uncommon industry which enabled Landowska 
to render her individual concepts with unimpaired authority. 

Although there is no recording evidence to indicate how Bach in- 
terpreted his own works, we can suppose that Landowska provided a 
considerable amount of authentic information. Her interpretative style 
could be said to have contained basic elements of the original style 
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cultivated by the old masters. Some may question whether her approaches 
are acceptable today. The most eloquent answer is to be found in her 
art itself, while the controversial matter of “is it correct” to play Bach 
on the piano as he was played on a harpsichord belongs to the confus- 
ing department of aesthetic preferences and cannot be discussed at length 
here. It is well to remember, however, that many works were written 
by Bach for the clavichord, the prototype of the piano, while the piano, 
in turn, was not intended as an improved version of the harpsichord — 
an entirely different instrument. 

The list of musicians who considered Landowska’s interpretations 
stylistically genuine is graced by the celebrated name of Albert Schweitzer. 
In his words “anyone who has heard Wanda Landowska play Bach’s 
Italian Concerto on her wonderful harpsichord finds it hard to under- 
stand how it could be played on the piano.” The main point is that 
Landowska’s interpretations were always artistically justified and thus 
convincing; that she enabled us to penetrate the Baroque era and to 
understand better the spirit as well as the letter of its elusive musical 
laws. She provided us with a sonic bridge leading to that epoch and, 
in addition, afforded us the opportunity to confront the old improvi- 
satory style with our somewhat prosaic pianistic art. Landowska’s per- 
sonal style also left a noticeable imprint on contemporary musical 
currents stimulated by a gamut of devoted harpsichordists. 

Among Landowska’s numerous qualities a few deserve special atten- 
tion. A master of “orchestration,” she used registers with the ingenuity 
of an architect and the skill of the composer (which she was) while 
the sensitive poet is reflected in her declamatory recitations. Even her 
graceful and precise ornamental passages are rendered with a dignity 
and eloquence, which mark all her readings regardless of the relative 
value of the work performed. Listen to her version of Daquin’s min- 
iature La coucouw perpetuated on an old 10” disc and accompanied by 
a small ensemble of scarcely audible stringed instruments (her own de- 
lightful innovation). The little piece seems to gain a new dimension 
under her filigree tutelage. Mme Landowska’s originality was manifested 
in everything, from building simple phrases to selecting a complex 
repertoire. She was always interesting; she could also be intriguing. 
It certainly came as a surprise to discover among her best harpsichord 
renditions...the Chopin Mazurka! Pianists should not rush to protest 
this transmutation. With Landowska, the Mazurka sounds beautiful, 
quite rustic, in fact more rustic than on the piano. We hear sound 
effects which recall the bass viola and other typical instruments of 
the village where the mazurka originated. 

Landowska’s interest in Polish music was not limited to Chopin, or his 
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immediate predecessor, Oginski, but went as far back as the Renaissance. 
Her numerous honors and prizes included the 1937 Grand Prix (Paris 
Exposition) for her revealing interpretations of the music of that period. 
A few of these curious pieces, along with her own adaptations of Polish 
folk motifs, have been released by RCA Victor (LM 1186) under 
the title “Landowska Plays for Paderewski.” 

As for her recordings, Landowska’s extensive discography includes 
an album of Couperin; works by Rameau, Byrd and other eminent 
composers of similar styles; a remarkable sequence of forty sonatas 
by Scarlatti; selected Mozart works performed on the piano; an enor- 
mous Bach repertoire with the Goldberg Variations as a lead, and an 
additional homage to Bach in a classic recording of forty-eight preludes 
and fugues (available on LP) — an achievement called by Landowska 
herself “my last will and testament.” 

In her literary legacy Landowska left several valuable publications 
in French, including a volume on Chopin and a distinctive book de- 
voted to old music. Other materials, like personal notes and collections, 
were destroyed during the last war by the Germans who confiscated 
all her properties abandoned in France when she sought refuge in this 
country. Only her instrument was recovered later by accident. 

Contemplating Landowska’s artistic contribution, we may emphasize 
her favorable choice of instrument. The harpsichord seemed to suit the 
artist as though she had been born to it. In all probability no other 
instrument would have elicited from her so many noble assets. The 
pianistic art, for instance, requires an expenditure of physical strength 
that usually exceeds the stamina of the “privileged sex.” Nevertheless, 
Landowska, who began her studies on the piano (under the famous 
Warsaw Chopinist, Michatowski) never completely renounced the eighty- 
eight keys. A few years ago she returned “once more to my first love 
— the piano” and recorded some Mozart selections for RCA Victor, 
interpreted with an astonishing freedom and expressiveness. In the 
B flat major sonata, to mention only one, her sharply outlined open- 
ing declamatory statement. is followed by a daring independence of form 
and a precisely controlled technique, intact despite her advanced age. 
All of Landowska’s piano renditions are highly instructive and reveal 
far more than the mere novelty of a harpsichordist playing the piano. 
Yet her pianistic art is not illuminated by that variety of color charac- 
teristic of her harpsichord performances, it does not convey all the 
magnificent nuances favored by other keyboard masters like Friedman, 
for instance. The piano demands a different coloration depending upon 
extensive dynamics, ie. upon a separate art of shading. It would be 
dangerous to speculate as to whether Landowska deliberately limited 
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her range of piano dynamics due to a conviction that this was the way 
Mozart should sound on our instruments, or whether her choice of 
nuance was influenced by habits acquired during long practice on the 
beloved harpsichord which created for Landowska the full opportunity 
to display simultaneously her splendid sense of poliorchestration and 
her outstanding knowledge of the Renaissance and Baroque manner. 

RCA will soon issue a Landowska record, containing, incidentally, 
some unfamiliar renditions. Landowska little knew that this album 
would bear the sad title “In Memoriam.” In fact, she was in full artistic 
vigor and planned further recordings. Another LP, cut shortly before 
her death, may also be released in the near future. This disc will be of 
particular interest to musicians, students and Landowska’s admirers: it 
is a composite recording which presents Landowska in selected Haydn 
sonatas divided between harpsichord and piano performances. Here 
Landowska offers us the excellent opportunity to compare and evaluate 
her “double art.” We are indeed fortunate that Landowska’s artistic 
endeavors were carefully documented in a superb galaxy of records, 
many of which long ago became collector’s items. These renditions 
are rewarding in every respect, and, to be sure, they supersede mere words, 
which only theoretically may express the unreplaced mastery of this 
most illuminating keyboard personality. 


JAN HOLCMAN 
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JAN LECHON 


SARABANDE FOR WANDA LANDOWSKA 


The wind slams at the window. Papers pirouette in air. 

Let them! Poems and writing surfeit me! My need is music. 

And I can see you dressed in white, who stroll the spacious garden 
at leisure: tambourine, nightingale, sarabande attend you. 


Where could we hang the Gobelins, or stand the candelabra? 
Parquet constricts a shepherdess with staff and rose-filled basket. 
Moon glitters like a chandelier. Blue gentians flood the vases. 

The lawn, outside — here is the setting for your minuet. 


On such an evening a concert could create itself! 

Unseen, young spirits tune the instruments in perfect silence. 
Nothing has spoken, not a note, no sound — yet in your ear 
violins, flutes and oboes fill the wide nocturnal hush. 


Each entity is wrapped already in the lunar haze. 

In shadow, all things move, prepare — each accord, each note, 
invisible to one who stares at written staves or books. 

And these resound for senses focussed straight into the night. 


Listen! Narcissus whispers his whole love into the stream. 
But wait now, wait until each leaf falls silent in the birches, 
until the autumn-colored faun steals late across the meadow. 
Oh wait, do not begin before his footfall’s echo sounds. 


Look, the acacia drops a white flower on the clavichord. 

Venus engulfed in leafage stirs and shudders in her sleep. 

What are the thoughts that rise out of the fragrant cloud of flowers 
as the acacia bows to cherish the white rows of keys? 


Already now, you tread the paths and soft grass, and you feel 

harmony, number, fluid dream throbbing in your two hands. 
They flower and must open wide, the ribbons of your bodice 
will loosen as your fingers fall to meet the perfect moment. 


As if among Greek temples, under poplar colonnades, 

you pause and smile, apart, already quite sure of the whole. 

And nymphs unbind their hair, to lie outstretched in music’s vessel. 
You are endangered only by the marble of perfection. 
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And now, like Saint Cecilia as she kneels, you bow your head, 
aware of azure secrets to dissolve all wicked spells. 

And the insensate white Carrara block glows and flashes 
thousand-fold as your hand strokes Galatea’s golden tresses. | ] 


Oh, what can contradict, when all things are within the music? 
Together, oh together, all things trivial and eternal 

hasten with roses and laurel in the tracks of vanished gods 

and their bare feet graze over the white keyboard like a zephyr. 


Now let our meditation tower and become a dream — 

let it plunge down within the stream that plashes with the oars, 
let it drop down, the plumb-weight that submerges all the net, 

and float out from your hands like fair Ophelia, gowned in white. 


Higher, lower, scatter notes and seeds along two rows 

of flowers! Sowing is harvest — blossoms burst at once. 
Lucid the sky, mists gone — the star floats higher, higher. 
Joyous and beautiful, you play the clavichord at night. 


(Clark Mills) 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 
ON “POLAND SINCE 1956” 


On April 3-4, 1959, the Woodrow Wilson Department of Foreign 
Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., conducted a con- 
ference on “Poland since 1956” with the following program: 


April 3 
I. The Political and Ideological Situation 
Moderator — Thomas T. Hammond, University of Virginia 
1. “Why Poland had a Successful Revolution but the other Satel- 
lites did not.” 
Zbigniew Brzezifiski, Harvard University 
2. “Changes in the Operation of the Government since 1956” 
Roman Michalowski, New York University 
Discussant: M. K. Dziewanowski, Boston College 
Il. The Economic Picture 
Moderator — James Buchanan, University of Virginia 
1. “The Soviet Economic Impact from 1945 to 1956” 
Stanley J. Zyzniewski, University of Virginia 
2. “Changes in the Economic System since 1956” 
Jan Wszelaki, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: Robert L. Allen, University of Virginia 
Ill. Foreign Affairs 
Moderator — Col. Francis Pickens Miller, Charlottesville 
“Poland’s International Position since 1956” 
John C. Campbell, Council on Foreign Relations 
Discussants: Zbigniew Brzezifiski, Harvard University; M. K. 
Dziewanowski, Boston College 
April 4 
IV. Intellectual Life 
Moderator — Edwin P. Jordan, Charlottesville 
1. “The Ups and Downs of Freedom under Gomutka” 
M. K. Dziewanowski, Boston College 
2. “University Students during and since the Revolution” 
Longin Pastusiak, University of Virginia 
3. “Cultural Exchange with the United States” 
Roman Michalowski, New York University 
Discussant:Zbigniew Brzezifiski, Harvard University 
V. Condition of the Polish People Today 
Moderator — Warren Nutter, University of Virginia 
1. “Women” 
Celia Zyzniewski, School of Nursing, University of Virginia 
2. “The Peasant” 
Stanley J. Zyzniewski, University of Virginia 
3. “The Worker” 
Jan Wszelaki, Washington, D.C. 


For various reasons it has been impossible to publish the entire pro- 
ceedings of the conference. What follows are revised versions of the 
papers, corrected and edited by their authors. Editor 











ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 


WHY POLAND HAS HAD A SUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION 
WHILE THE OTHER SATELLITES DID NOT 


Transcript of observations 


The purpose of this brief discussion is to systematize some 
of the general knowledge which will serve to answer this burning 
question and which will provide a broader framework for further dis- 
cussions. However, before even attempting to answer the question di- 
rectly it is necessary to raise two other vital and pertinent questions: 
First, why of all the satellites did only Poland and Hungary have revolu- 
tions in the post-Stalin era? Second, why did the revolution in the former 
succeed and the revolution in the latter fail? 

Turning to the first of these questions, it seems that there are certain 
interrelated reasons which help to explain the political development of 
the satellite states. First of all, a glance at the socio-economic conditions 
in Eastern Europe in the years 1949 to 1956, reveals that in all of them, 
there was occurring a rapid transformation of social economic structure, 
including rapid industrialization. On the whole, this was patterned on 
the Soviet experience. However, of the states in Eastern Europe subject 
to the rapid industrialization and the very rapid changes in the social 
economic structure, it was Poland and Hungary, who, prior to this 
period, were in the middle phase of industrial development. They were 
somewhat industrialized but not quite. They were not rural societies like 
Bulgaria, Rumania, or Albania, and they were not industrialized societies 
like Czechoslovakia or East Germany. As a result, they were, in a sense, 
at the most critical period of industrial development, at a moment when 
industrialization produces the greatest political and social tensions. 
Sociologists who have done studies on the impact of industrialization on 
labor alienation have observed that it is usually at this critical turning 
point, when a semi-industrial and semi-rural society is turning into an 
industrial society, that the greatest degree of labor alienation takes 
place. Of the East European states which were subject to this change, 
it was Poland and Hungary which had the greatest degree of turnover, 
both in labor personnel and in terms of rate of growth. 

A look at increases in industrial production of the Eastern European 
states, will reveal that the more industrialized ones such as Czechoslo- 
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vakia and East Germany increased their industrial capacity between 
1949 and 1955 by 2.4 times and two times respectively. By contrast, 
Hungary increased its industrial capacity 3.5 times and Poland increased 
it over four times. More specifically, in the period between 1949 and 
1953, Czechoslovakia increased its industrial productivity by 98%, East 
Germany by 92%, rural Rumania by 140%, and Bulgaria by 120%. 
(It is to be noted that rural societies which are beginning to industrialize 
normally increase their industrial capacity at a very high rate). None- 
theless, Poland, which had, to some extent, an industrial base before 
the war, increased industrial production by 158%, and Hungary by 
210%. This would suggest that the commitment of social energy and 
the degree of social sacrifice were presumably in these two countries 
most acute. At the same time, the increases in industrial production 
were accompanied by a tremendous increase in labor force. In Hungary, 
the industrial labor force increased by 50%. Its members were usually 
uneducated peasants, torn from their traditional environment, and 
placed into unfamiliar urban circumstances. It is a stage such as this that 
the so-called process of labor alienation or radicalization occurs. Similarly, 
in Poland the labor force increased in the period of five years roughly 
by 1,700,000, which involved the draining of landless or surplus rural 
populations with similar processes of alienation resulting. 

A study of the patterns of socialist development in Western societies 
undergoing industrialization indicates that the first generation of land- 
less peasants who are transferred into the urban environment are most 
prone to radicalization, are most attracted to radical movements, and 
feel themselves most alienated from existing societies. In the Western 
type of society, this radicalization expresses itself through association 
with political movements which reject the status quo. In a communist 
society, the status quo is, in a sense, represented by the Communist 
Party. Therefore, the process of alienation may take the shape of rejec- 
tion of party rule. 

A further consequence of the rapid industrialization was a lowering of 
the standard of living. Again, in Poland and Hungary the lowering of 
the standard of living was most acute. There were a number of other 
factors involved, also. In Poland they included those which were caused 
by uprooting and transfer of populations, and by wartime destruction. 
Nevertheless, the cumulative political effect involved a growing degree 
of rejection of the status quo on the part of an increasingly important 
element in that society, the proletariat. 

The new course, which was initiated in all of the satellites after 1953 
did not ease such accumulated tensions in Poland and Hungary to the 
degree that it did elsewhere, either in previously industrialized states or 
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just beginning the process of industrialization. In Bulgaria and Rumania 
it was possible to ease the tensions by reducing the rate of investment. 
Similarly, East Germany and Czechoslovakia had a greater basis for 
readjustment and their regimes were more successful in relieving ac- 
cumulated strains by making only economic concessions. 

The second general problem which is relevant to the background of 
the two revolutions is that of the intellectual elite. In Poland, the ruling 
elite of prewar days suffered large-scale disruption. While it is dangerous 
to generalize on the subject, the prewar Polish elite was, by and large, 
composed of the middle class, state bureaucracy, and a rather important 
officer corps, which was drawn from the middle class as well as from 
the peasantry and the laboring classes. These component groups tended 
to accept the social values of the romantic Polish past, and to some 
extent, the social values of the landed gentry, which, though politically 
unimportant, represented a conservative element. 

The three elements which constituted the Polish elite were decimated 
by the war and its aftermath. The officer corps was destroyed in the 
underground struggle and in the course of the military hostilities. Many 
of its members stayed in exile and many were massacred by the Soviets 
at Katyn. The middle class and bureaucracy were destroyed by the vicis- 
situdes of the war and by subsequent expropriation through nationaliza- 
tion and socialization of the economic basis of the country. As a result, 
the only group which was left with a certain source of cohesion, outside 
of the Communist Party, was the intellectual class. 

In a society in which all things are potentially subject to human and 
social engineering, the intellectuals are obviously a very important 
class; a much more important class than in a pluralistic society where 
much more room is left for spontaneous social change. The role of the 
intellectual in the party thus became particularly important. It became 
particularly important when the party, in its efforts to guide the pat- 
terns of planning in Poland, had to draw upon intellectuals, or more 
generally, the technical intelligentsia and people with university training. 
As a result, by 1956, 39.7% of the party membership was drawn from 
the intelligentsia. It was the party’s largest single social group. For all 
practical purposes, the United Polish Workers’ Party was the intel- 
ligentsia. Furthermore, in Warsaw, the crucial nerve center of the 
country, 64% of the party was composed of members of the intelligentsia. 
As a result, the intelligentsia was obviously very important in shaping 
the political and the intellectual character of the country. 

It might be added that in Warsaw, too, 28% of the Polish intelligentsia 
was concentrated. This, of course, was very important because it meant 
that this was a group which was very close to the center of power and 
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which could exercise an influence when the sinews of power began to 
slip from the hands of the party apparatus, when new dilemmas arose 
and the search for new alternatives was begun. 

In Hungary, also, the intellectuals were particularly important, 
although for different reasons. There was much less destruction of the 
former elite in Hungary than in Poland, and the intellectuals themselves 
were subject to fewer losses. As a result, the prewar intelligentsia, by 
and large survived. In 1956 it was calculated that roughly 70% of the 
members of the Hungarian intelligentsia had received their university 
training in the prewar pattern. The remaining 30%, who received it 
after the war, received it, for the most part, from the former. Thus, 
values and the attitudes of the prewar intelligentsia strongly permeated 
the cultural and intellectual life of the country. 

However, the prewar Hungarian intelligentsia tended to be alienated 
from the Horthy regime and tended to have, broadly speaking, a 
Western orientation. This meant that it had some of the social progres- 
sive outlook which made possible a merger into the new political frame- 
work. At the same time, its members were essentially non-Communist 
left-wing progressives, which meant that while they became part of 
the leading political movements, they retained some of the prewar pro- 
gressive social democratic left-wing values. In a sense, they represented 
a much greater danger to the communists than the conservatives or 
even the reactionary elements of the prewar Horthy regime because they 
could work from within the party. This was especially true of the 
populist writers, a group important in the progressive Hugnarian 
literary tradition. 

In both countries, therefore, the intellectuals were able to exercise a 
degree of influence which was not equalled in the other satellites. At 
the same time, they could do so on the basis of a sense of leadership 
and national tradition, because in both countries the intellectuals played 
an important role in the national struggles of liberation over a long 
period of time. The intellectuals had been the carriers of the national 
tradition, the molders of the sense of nationalism. They had a certain 
cultural tradition which emphasized their ties with the West and stressed 
the anti-Russian rejection of what they considered to be an alien culture, 
an alien intellectual pattern. They were able to play a role within the 
elite which gave them an opportunity to act when the need arose. 

The third interlocking factor was the problem of the political elite 
itself. Here, the most important element was the persistence of alterna- 
tives within the framework of the construction of communism in Hun- 
gary and Poland. In all the other satellite states, there was by 1952 an 
elimination of tangible alternatives to the processes of building com- 
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munism. A member of the Communist Party, in any satcllite state, ex- 
cept Poland and Hungary, had to choose between communism and no 
communism. That was the only choice he would have had to make, as 
there was only one communism in which he could involve himself. That 
was basically a duplication of the Soviet experience. 

In Poland an alternative existed in the person of Gomutka. For a 
variety of strictly Polish reasons (to some extent due to felicitous 
circumstances, and to some extent because of the unwillingness of the 
party to engage itself in large purge trials stemming from its peculiar 
experience, particularly the purge by the Soviets in 1938) Gomutka was 
able to linger in isolation and therefore personified an alternative within 
the framework of the communist construction. There is no doubt that 
Gomutka was a communist. There is no doubt that he desired to build 
communism in Poland. But, at the same time, he represented a more ac- 
ceptable method of building communism, which, when the Stalinist 
method failed, could then step in and fill the vacuum. It would not 
mean the destruction of communism altogether, yet it would not mean 
a return to capitalism. 

In Hungary an alternative was artificially created between 1953 and 
1955. To some extent it was created through Soviet initiative. None- 
theless, there is no doubt that Imre Nagy went quite beyond the initial 
intentions of the Soviet leadership, and in so doing, created a sense of 
alternative to the previous patterns of socialist or communist construc- 
tion in Hungary. He began to personify an alternative method of build- 
ing communism in Hungary. In a sense, he suggested that communism, 
could be built in Hungary with a lesser degree of social tension, with a 
lesser degree of class struggle, and with a lesser degree of direct imita- 
tion of the Soviet experience, which was fundamentally alien to the 
Hungarian pattern. 

This, of course, was very important to both parties, given the degree 
of tension within them and given the fact that both were very large. In 
Hungary, the party included 10% of the population, and in Poland 5% 
of the population. This meant that the parties were not composed 
entirely of zealots, of devoted party members, but also of people who 
joined for a variety of reasons and because the parties were permeated 
with intellectuals, who almost by definition were searching continuously 
for alternative models and alternative patterns. 

These factors, of course, meant that within Communism and within 
the party itself, it was possible to consider building “Socialism” in a 
different way in the communistic framework, an alternative which was not 
present anywhere else in Eastern Europe in any significant sense of the 
word. Of course, there were deviations; in the other states there were 
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opponents of the party leadership, but there were no leaders with a 
crystallized plan of action, with a concrete program, which embraced all 
the essentials of building communism as well as a greater degree of 
adjustment to domestic conditions. 

In Poland and Hungary, there were the special national considera- 
tions, which formed the underpinning of their national tradition: a 
certain sense of romantic national resistence, a certain type of education 
and epic of struggle, a certain feeling that fighting for the nation is, 
in itself, a worthy endeavor. 

All of the above are essentially the factors which, taken together, made 
it possible for Poland and Hungary to engage in an undertaking which is 
characterized as a revolution. The second question, therefore, is why did 
the revolution succeed in Poland and fail in Hungary? Here, it is 
necessary to point out certain general contrasts in the patterns of deve- 
lopment between Poland and Hungary. 

In Hungary, there was a repetitive occurrence of stimulating factors, 
which pushed the trends already noted in the direction of an increasing 
pattern of violence. First of all, there was a very sharp contrast between 
Nagy and Rakosi. The sharp contrast had already developed between 
the years 1953 and 1955, when Nagy was the premier and Rakosi 
remained the party leader. The contrast of policies, the contrast in ide- 
ological valuation and the consequent internal party struggle, meant 
that there was a sharp cleavage within the system. That dichotomy was 
intensified by Rakosi’s return to power in the Spring of 1955, and by 
his repressive policies which led many of those who wavered previously 
to identify themselves with Nagy, since they now felt that his method of 
building communism was more responsive to specific Hungarian con- 
ditions. There occurred, in effect, a development of party cliques, of com- 
peting party struggles, and a dramatization of alternatives which is very 
important in exacerbating the conflict, in dramatizing it, and in drawing 
sharp lines between the two individuals. 

The second important consequence was the impact of Soviet policy 
towards Yugoslavia, which had the effect of undermining Rakosi 
within Hungary itself, and particularly within the party. There is no 
doubt that Tito, as a price for his rapprochement with the Communist 
bloc, :-amely a more heterogeneous camp, demanded his pound of flesh. 
Part of this pound of flesh was Rakosi’s head, because Rakosi was 
the leader of the anti-Titoist purges in Eastern Europe between the years 
1949 and 1953. 

As a result of the continuous pressure by Belgrade on Moscow, the 
battle cry of the Nagy faction became, “Let us remove Rakosi. We 
will have domestic leadership which is more acceptable to Communism, 
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and a Hungarian leadership more in keeping with international patterns 
of the Communist camp now desired both by Moscow and Belgrade.” 
Obviously, it was very difficult for Rakosi to refute this battle cry. He 
continued to temporize for a while, but he could not do so indefinitely. 
After the twentieth party congress, Rakosi announced that he was 
suffering from high blood pressure, (an understandable malaise, consider- 
ing his political circumstances), and resigned. 

Of course, Rakosi was not replaced by Nagy. The Soviet leadership 
was unwilling to gamble on Nagy and replaced him with a man very 
closely associated with Rakosi’s policy. But, a totalitarian regime dis- 
integrates once it begins to make significant political concessions which in- 
volve fundamental capitulation. The removal of Rakosi created in- 
creased conflict within Hungary because of the feeling that Nagy’s day 
was coming, and a rapid accumulation of individuals jumping on Nagy’s 
bandwagon. This, of course, developed into the situation of September 
and October. 

The third general element in the Hungarian pattern was the dramatic 
impact of the Warsaw events. The Hungarian revolution broke out four 
days after Gomutka’s accession to power. His accession encouraged the 
pro-Nagy elements in Hungary to feel that the Soviet Union was 
willing to tolerate domestically acceptable Communist leaders. Un- 
fortunately, however, it had replaced Rakosi with a Rakosite who was 
unwilling to step down. With the accumulated tension, the whole thing 
broke open, and the clash began. 

The lines had been drawn so sharply that conflict was unavoidable; 
and having developed, it was very difficult for the Nagy faction to 
remain in control of the situation because all of the anti-Communist 
forces, and all of the accumulated hostilities and animosities, now flowed 
to the Nagy faction. The demands placed upon it began to grow, its 
program became more and more diluted, more and more parliamentary 
and democratic in character. Finally, it leaned towards the acceptance of 
the principle of neutralism and withdrawal from the Soviet camp—a 
step which the Soviet Union countered by intervention. 

In Poland, the pattern was much more gradual. Initially, there was 
considerable party pressure; then the party began very slowly to relieve 
the pressure itself. The very important Third Plenum in January of 1955 
removed the secret police terror and laid the groundwork for more open 
discussion within the Party, thereby narrowing the abyss dividing the 
nation from the past. Secondly, the quiet release of Gomutka and his 
“rehabilitation” revived the dormant issue of the “Polish way to 
socialism.” 

In a general sense, Gomutka was anathema to the top Stalinist 
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leadership, whose personal vested interests and power he endangered. 
But insofar as the party apparatus, the rank and file was concerned, 
he was not anathema. He was not an antithesis in the sense that Nagy 
became with the sharp contrast drawn between him and Rakosi. 

Thirdly, in 1956 there occurred a very felicitous event in the sudden 
death of Bierut after the Twentieth Party Congress. This was also very 
important in terms of the pattern of development, because it meant the 
elimination of a potential conflict, the conflict of individuals personifying 
alternative programs. When Bierut died, Gomutka was faced with a 
party leadership very much concerned with saving communism in 
Poland. To many of the members Gomutka did not appear to be an 
irreconcilable enemy. As a result, a split in the party could be avoided. 

From Bierut’s death until four days before the historic events of 
October, 1956, there was a period of continuous negotiations with Go- 
mutka, The negotiations began to be more urgent after the Poznan 
events, which suggested that intellectual unrest was now linking itself 
with proletariat unrest. The alienated laboring classes became very 
important because they now had leadership and a program provided 
them by the intellectuals. The Party, therefore, became more urgently 
aware of the need to re-examine the basis of its support. Without the 
secret police and without a program it was badly in need of a new 
start. Finally, out of the negotiations with Gomutka, there emerged an 
agreement within it, accepted essentially by the Politbureau (even though 
opposed by a minority faction) to change the basis of leadership and 
its program. 

The transition seemed to be orderly. But suddenly there was the inter- 
vention of a factor which almost channeled the gradual Polish develop- 
ment into a bloody uprising of the Hungarian type, and came, indeed, 
very close to Soviet intervention. The Soviet delegation’s arrival in Warsaw 
almost translated the Polish pattern of change into an uprising and a 
conflict. However, there were a number of factors which prevented this 
from happening. 

First of all, the Soviet leadership had never been faced with a 
situation of this type before. That was very important. In its reasoning, 
in its search for analogies, and in its search for clues for the under- 
standing of the Polish situation, the Soviet leadership drew as the closest 
analogy the Yugoslav situation in 1948. Khrushchev had just won a very 
difficult battle in his Central Committee in re-examining the Yugoslav 
situation of 1948. He had just concluded that the Soviet Union had gone 
too far, and had been too extreme. Reasoning on the basis of this 
analogy, he presumably concluded that to go along with Gomutka would 
be much the wiser course. Furthermore, there was a specific factor, very 
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much like the Yugoslav situation in 1948, of an essential unity of the 
Polish communist leadership and of the fact that the Polish nation and 
the Polish party stood together against the USSR. 

At the same time, there was also the crucial intervention of the 
Hungarian situation (when Khrushchev went back to Moscow after con- 
ferences with Gomutka) and the Polish issue remained essentially 
suspended. When the Hungarian situation broke open and Soviet at- 
tention was diverted to the more actual problem of Hungary, Gomutka 
was given a breathing spell. The Hungarian situation and the Soviet 
interention gave Gomutka an opportunity to set up a government which 
could be interpreted temporarily by the Polish masses as a government 
of national defense: a government which would keep the Russians out, 
and a government which would prevent Soviet intervention, while, at the 
same time, using the Hungarian events and Soviet intervention in 
Hungary as a form of political blackmail against essentially anti-Com- 
munish Polish masses. Gomutka could say to the masses: “If you throw 
me out, if you force me into the Nagy pattern, the Soviets will intervene.” 
In a sense, Hungary served a double function. It diverted the Soviets, and 
at the same time, it helped Gomutka contain the Polish situation, which 
came very close to being explosive. (There were riots and outbreaks in 
Poland, too). 

In effect, therefore, the Polish gradual change became a qualitative one, 
in the sense that there was a change in internal patterns, and in Polish 
relations with the Soviet Union. This change has, to some extent, 
retrogressed, but not to its starting point. It had succeeded because at 
crucial junctures it avoided the acceleration of the gradual change into 
a revolutionary tempo of the Hungarian pattern, which led to violence, 
and subsequently to political failure. 


M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 
COMMENTS 


Professor Brzezinski analyzed the problem in sociological terms. 
I would like to discuss it as a student of history. 

First of all, let me draw your attention to one fact: that the revolu- 
tion in 1956 occurred in two countries with a great historic past. It was 
not accidental because these two countries resented more than any other, 
except perhaps the Germans, the Soviet colonial exploitation and op- 
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pression. In this connection, may I remind you that it was Karl Marx 
who said that in East Central Europe there are only two nations that 
really matter: Poland and Hungary. 

The success of the Polish revolution I would ascribe basically to twa 
factors: to the strength of the Polish resistance and to the weakness and 
inherent contradictions of Communism in Poland. First of all, let me 
deal with the strength of the Polish resistance. Poland, as you know, 
is the largest and the second most industrialized of the satellite countries. 
Moreover, it is the most homogeneous from the national and from the 
religious points of view. Up to 96% of the Poles are Catholics, and in 
Poland, as in Ireland or in Spain, religion is identified to a large extent 
with nationality. 

The elemental strength of the Polish resistance found its expression 
in a variety of ways. First of all, it compelled the Communist regime 
to proceed very slowly with the Sovietization of the country. For example, 
although by the end of 1954, as many as nine bishops and one thousand 
priests, including Cardinal Wyszynski, were imprisoned by the Com- 
munist regime, the regime never dared to try Cardinal Wyszynski as 
Cardinal Mindszenty was tried in Hungary or Cardinal Stepinac in Yugo- 
slavia. Then, although the purge of the Titoist deviationists was conducted 
in Poland in the years 1948-1949, the leader of this faction, Gomutka, 
was never put on trial. As a matter of fact, he was sheltered by his party 
comrades. This paradoxical fact will perhaps be more understandable 
when I discuss the situation within the Polish party. Moreover, Poland 
never had large scale show trials, as, for example, the trial of Slansky in 
Czechoslovakia or Raik in Hungary, or Kostoff in Bulgaria. 

Because of the resistance of the Polish peasant, Polish agriculture was 
the least collectivized of all the satellite agricultures. Less than 23% 
of the land was collectivized and run in the form of state farms and 
collective farms. I should add that many of the Polish collective farms 
were of a looser variety, not like the Soviet ko/khozes. Moreover, be- 
cause of the strength of Polish nationalism, the Polish army, although 
commanded since 1949 by.a Soviet, Marshal Rokossovsky, was not put 
into Soviet uniforms. It was the only satellite army which preserved its 
prewar uniforms, except for the removal of the crown from above the 
head of the white eagle. It is a small detail, but, I think, rather a char- 
acteristic one. 

Another small but also characteristic factor which was the result of 
Polish resistance, was that Poland was the only satellite country which 
never erected a monument to honor Stalin. There were numerous 
projects undertaken, numerous competitions arranged, and numerous 
prizes awarded; but every time the results of the competition were 
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submitted to the Polish communist leader, Bierut, he would say, “Well, 
of course, this is a very nice project, but our great leader deserves a much. 
better monument. No, this one does not do him justice.” Then another 
competition would be arranged, another set of prizes distributed. Thus, 
Stalin died and never got a monument in Poland. 

And here, the whole matter of the strength of the Polish resistance 
ties up with another important factor: with the weakness of the Polish 
Communist Party. The Polish Communist Party has been one of the 
weakest and least reliable of the satellite Communist parties. It was 
always a small sect, numbering about ten or fifteen thousand members. 
In the prewar days, the Party was torn by various deviations and fac- 
tional strife, as, for instance, the Trotskyite heresy. The Communist 
Party of Poland was bodily liquidated at the beginning of 1938 by 
Stalin. Most of the Polish leaders were simply shot or sent to various 
concentration camps from which they never emerged. A new Com- 
munist party, the Polish Workers’ Party, the parent organization of the 
present United Polish Workers’ Party, was led by those who survived 
the great purges, Bierut, Berman, Minc, Zambrowski, Zawadzki, and 
Ochab. All of them have had a deep grudge against Stalin, which they 
tried to camouflage by a display of servility; nevertheless, this grudge 
played a considerable role in their behavior, as we shall see. 

The other consideration which one must take into account in 
this respect, is the fact that this small sect of professional revolutionaries 
in 1944 and 1945 expanded into a huge mass organization, numbering 
a million and later well over a million members by 1948-1949. This 
was the result of the absorption of various heterogeneous elements. 
Some of them were simple crooks and criminals. Some of them were 
opportunists. However, some of them were honest Polish patriots. As 
we, I am sure, remember, by the end of 1948 the Communist 
Workers’ Party amalgamized with the genuine Social Democratic 
Party (P.P.S.). This merger was like a hungry man merging with a 
piece of bread. Thus, the United Polish Workers’ Party absorbed up 
to half a million Polish patriots, who decided to accept the inevitable 
and to work within the framework of the existing regime for the 
benefit of Poland. 

Consequently, a sort of Trojan Horse was introduced into the new 
ruling party. This is important to remember because at this crucial 
moment during the struggle for power in the summer and the early 
autumn of 1956, these former Polish Social Democrats, former mem- 
bers of the Polish Socialist Party (like Cyrankiewicz, Rapacki, Lange) 
almost invariably sided with Gomutka, They supported his bid for 
power. In order to understand the attitude of the rank and file of the 
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Party, one must remember that even many Polish Communists, genuine 
Communists (there are not many of them but they do exist) did resent 
the colonial oppression and exploitation of Poland by the Soviets. They 
wanted, of course, to preserve a Communist regime, but a Communist 
regime controlled by themselves and not by Moscow. 

These, I would say, were the weaknesses of the Polish party which 
allowed the Poles to emerge victorious from the revolution. Of course, 
the fact that Gomutka at the crucial moment managed to preserve a 
cool head and was not carried away by the elemental stream of public 
cpinion, as happened in Hungary with Imre Nagy, was another im- 
portant factor. 


STANLEY J. ZYZNIEWSKI 


SOVIET TUTELAGE AND THE POLISH ECONOMY 
FROM 1945 TO 1956* 


The economic consequences of Soviet expansion into Eastern Europe 
after the second world war varied in scope, intensity and tempo for 
each country in that area, but certain basic characteristics affecting the 
internal development and economic relations of each state were shared 


* This interpretation of Poland’s economic development to the end of 1956 
is based primarily upon data found in the following primary and secondary sources: 

T. Alton, Poland’s Postwar Economy, New York, 1955; R. R. Betts, ed., Central 
and South East Europe, 1945-1949, London, 1950; Bulletin of the U.S. Department 
of State, XIV, No. 348, March, 1948; J. Dolina, “Foreign Trade,” Poland, O. 
Halecki, ed., New York, 1957; D. W. Douglass, Transitional Economic Systems: The 
Polish-Czech Example, London, 1953; Y. Gluckstein, Stalin’s European Satellites, 
New York, 1952; Gomutka, W., Przemdwienia (Addresses), Warsaw, 1957; G.US., 
Rocznik Statystyczny, 1957 (Statistical Yearbook, 1957), Warsaw, 1957; Handel 
Zagraniczny (Foreign Trade), Nos. 2, 5, 7, 8, 10, 1956 and Nos. 2, 4, 1957; 
Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Memento Economique: 
La Pologne, Paris, 1954; J. Krynicki, Problemy handlu zagranicznego Polski 
(Problems of Foreign Trade of Poland), Warsaw, 1958; League of Nations, Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, XXVII, 1946; T. Lychowski, Handel miedzynarodowy (Inter- 
national Trade), Warsaw, 1951; S. Mikotajczyk, The Rape of Poland, New York, 
1958; Polish Review, 1, No. 4, 1956; N. Spulber, The Economics of Communist 
Eastern Europe, New York, 1957; U.N. Economic Bulletin for Europe, IX, No. 
3, 1957; U.N., Economic Survey of Europe for 1956, Geneva, 1957; U.N., Statistical 
Yearbook, 1956, New York, 1957; UNRRA, Economic Recovery in Countries 
Assisted by UNRRA, Washington, 1946; U.S. Congress, House Report No. 1875, 
Final Report on Foreign Aid, Washington, 1958; U.S. Department of Commerce, 
International Reference Series, VII, No. 120; V. H. Winston, “The Polish Bitu- 
minous Coal-Mining Industry,” The American Slavic and East European Review, 
XV, No. 1, February, 1956; and various press reports from the New York Times, 
Trybuna Ludu, Washington Post and Times-Herald, Zycie Warszawy and the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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by all. These included the imposed costs of Soviet exploitation, the 
burdens and strains arising from the reorganization and expansion of 
each particular economy, and the losses incurred by, the redirection of 
trade. The latter two developments reflected Soviet ideological dicta for 
the most part and serve to underscore the impact made by Soviet econ- 
omic tutelage during the last decade. 

Poland’s experiences are perhaps the most outstanding illustration of 
the economic vicissitudes engendered by Soviet domination. The un- 
precedented alteration of its economy, the nature of its economic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and states of Eastern Eastern Europe, and 
the nature of the cost involved, however, are perhaps better under- 
stood ,against the general background of Soviet economic policies and 
action in Eastern Europe as a whole during the three discernable periods 
before 1957. 

During the earlier postwar years, approximately to 1948, at a time 
when the Soviet Union proceeded to establish political control over 
Eastern Europe, Soviet authorities engaged in widespread dismantling 
and other forms of economic exploitation in these very same countries 
ultimately destined to be under Soviet direction. This apparently para- 
doxical behavior is understandable in the light of the fluid, postwar 
pclitical conditions and the enormous needs of domestic reconstruction 
within the Soviet Union itself. Faced as it was with a relative degree of 
uncertainty about western reactions to its political tactics in Eastern 
Europe, the Soviet government, on one hand, promoted “friendly gov- 
ernments” by a series of improvisations that exploited the lack of 
vigorous action in the West. At certain stages when relatively minor 
economic concessions appeared necessary to enhance its political interests 
in these East European countries, the Soviet government did not hesitate 
to make them. But the continuing uncertainty about a successful attain- 
ment of its political objectives likewise prompted Soviet authorities to 
confiscate and commandeer through a variety of devices as much of the 
East European economic assets as was feasible to bolster a rapid rehabilita- 
tion of the Soviet economy. 

When Soviet political control of Eastern Europe appeared somewhat 
assured by 1948, a new emphasis in Soviet economic policy towards this 
region appeared. This generally reflected a reaction to the increase in 
international tensions, which initially occurred because of Soviet success 
in this area and had prompted the United States to take the first steps 
toward a policy of containment. The Soviet answer to the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan centered around its determination to 
erect its own bloc. The economic aspects included programs of rapid 
industrialization to be implemented by the East European states, along 
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with close economic links with the Soviet Union. Given the state of 
East European resources, this overall policy required the extension of 
Soviet credits and supplies of Soviet equipment and materials. Such 
a course naturally involved a reduction of outright Soviet exploitation. 
Although this did not exclude the continuation of certain exploitational 
practices previously established, credit grants and other forms of aid 
did tend to reduce their impact. This general situation persisted to 
the death of Stalin. 

Finally, when the more flagrant shortcomings of rapid industrializa- 
tion in Eastern Europe received some recognition by Stalin’s successors, 
who also strove to give the Soviet Union a different posture in its 
relations with the rest of\the world, some modifications in the Soviet 
tutelage of East Europe were introduced. Slight reductions in the overall 
pace of industrialization were countenanced, along with other palliatives 
designed to militate against gross economic imbalances and social ten- 
sions. Moreover, the more flagrant features of exploitation in Soviet- 
East European economic relations were abolished. This general tendency 
of mollifications, along with an ideological thaw, continued in the face 
of rising social tensions which eventually found some expression in the 
dramatic Polish and Hungarian events toward the end of 1956. 

It is within this rather simplified frame of general Soviet economic 
policy towards Eastern Europe that the particular Polish developments 
can be examined. 

In line with its decision to press for control over East European 
affairs, the Soviet government as early as July, 1944 supported the 
Lublin group in opposition to the government-in-exile in London. An 
agreement signed at this time included the Soviet deliveries of emergency 
foodstuff and materials which obviously were meant to enhance the 
effectiveness of the Lublin administration. Thoughout 1945, the series 
of agreements signed between the Lublin government and the Soviet 
Union demonstrate a somewhat bifurcated nature common to Soviet- 
Polish relations in this period. 

Consonant with the policy of “promoting friendly governments,” the 
Soviet Union in January, 1945 unilaterally recognized the Lublin group 
as the provisional government. The economic agreements signed at 
this time provided for short-term credits from the Soviet Union and a 
sizable amount of trade between the two states. The latter in effect re- 
directed the traditional flow of prewar Polish trade. Another agreement 
signed the following August gave unilateral Soviet recognition to the 
new boundaries of Poland. This left the country about one-fifth smaller 
than prewar size. But this was for the most part outweighed by the 
highly developed industrial centers, a larger railway network and greater 
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reserves of some natural resources which Poland acquired in the ter- 
ritory running westward to the Oder -Neisse rivers. It increased the 
state’s industrial potential by about one-half. These particular develop- 
ments were generally beneficial to Polish interests, both on a short and 
long term basis. They likewise appeared to be in line with overall Soviet 
political objectives. But such benefits were far outweighed by acts of 
Soviet exploitation and plunder occurring almost simultaenously. 

In the first place, the Soviet authorities engaged in rather extensive 
dismantling operations even before the war ended, and it was particularly 
prominent after the Soviet armies had swept through the so-called 
western territories of the new Poland. There is little concise information 
available but an official Polish statement placed the value of Soviet dis- 
mantling operations in the western area to August, 1945 at $500 million 
in ’38 prices (or more than $1 billion in postwar prices). 

The outstanding example of exploitation, however, was arranged at 
this time by the terms of the reparations agreement also signed in 
August, 1945. These terms stipulated that as compensation for the re- 
maining German assets in the new territories, as well as for subsequent 
deliveries of 15 per cent of German reparations due the Soviet Union, 
Poland would deliver annual shipments of coal to the Soviet Union at 
reduced prices. The original amounts were later reduced on two occasions 
so that in the end, by January, 1948, the quota was fixed at 6.5 million 
tons annually. These shipments were continued until the end of 1953. 

The financial details of this agreement are not available. Most 
estimates place the amount of reparations received by the Poles at no 
more than $60 million. Polish deliveries of coal have been estimated to 
be around 50 to 52 million tons at this special price. Accepting Mikotaj- 
czyk’s revelation that the price of $1.25 a ton was set when 
world market prices ranged from $12 to $16 a ton, only a 
rough approximation of the loss endured by the Polish economy 
in these years can be made. The Soviet cancellation of Polish debts 
amounting to about $525 million, proclaimed in November, 1956, did 
not really cover these losses. They can be conservatively estimated to 
be in the vicinity of at least $650 million. 

These somewhat schizoid features of Soviet economic policy toward 
Poland continued throughout 1946 and 1947. On one hand, the Soviet 
government in March, 1947 extended a short-term loan of $28 million 
to facilitate Polish purchases of equipment in the West for recostruction 
purposes. Other agreements included Soviet deliveries of grain on credit, 
cancellation of war debts incurred by Polish forces attached to the Red 
Army and the return of railroad stock confiscated by the Soviet Union 


in 1939. 
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At the same time, of coprse, Polish deliveries of coal were maintaine’ 
and other Soviet devices of exploitation were used, not the least im- 
portant of which was the pricing policy in trade agreements. Here 
again there is scant information. One source in 1948 maintained that 
for each dollar’s worth of goods the Poles exported to the Soviet Union, 
they received 75 ztoty. Yet for each dollar’s worth of Soviet goods they 
imported, they were charged 131 zfoty. It has also been estimated that as 
late as 1952 the Soviet Union paid only two-thirds of the price other 
importers paid for Polish chemicals. 

The expansion of Soviet-Polish trade was another highlight in these 
years. Some of it could have been expected as a result of the collapse 
of Germany and also due to lack of traditional Polish exports to the 
West. In 1945 and 1946, Polish imports from the Soviet Union usually 
consisted of raw materials and equipment needed to rejuvenate the 
destroyed economy. Its exports to the Soviet Union were mainly raw 
materials and manufactured goods converted from its imports. As tradi- 
tional trade links with the West were re-established, Polish-Soviet trade 
declined, percentage-wise. Nonetheless, compared to prewar figures, a 
marked redirection of Polish trade in these years was most evident and 
naturally worked to the advantage of Soviet overall interests. For 
example, the Soviet share of Polish trade in 1946 was 58%. This 
dropped to 27% in 1947 but was still considerable compared to 1938 
when less than 2% of Polish trade was with the Soviet Union. 

Against this background of Soviet-Polish economic relations in these 
first postwar years, a reconstruction of the Polish economy, as well as 
its structural reorganization, occurred. The latter, of course, greatly 
reflected ideological influences accompanying Soviet expansion, and the 
fact that there was so much devastation and new territory facilitated the 
process of nationalization. The decree of January, 1946 was the basis 
upon which the nationalization of natural resources and industrial enter- 
prises was carried out. By the end of that year, only about 10% of 
these sectors remained in private hands. This excludes agriculture in 
which land reform led to the creation of more small farms among the 
peasantry. Following the so-called election of January, 1947, when the 
Communist control was ostensibly corroborated, a Three-Year Plan of re- 
construction was adopted. By the end of 1949, the major goals were 
officially declared to have been achieved. Agricultural production had 
reached prewar per capita levels and overall industrial production had 
likewise reached prewar output. The pattern differed, however, in that 
greater emphasis had been made upon heavier industry. 

The Soviet decision to consolidate its ascendancy in Eastern Europe 
in the face of an emerging cold war, and at a time when both Soviet 
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and East European reconstruction was fairly well-advanced, ultimately 
meant that efforts towards long-range goals would be given priority, 
and that previously cruder, more immediate sources of exploi- 
tation would be dropped. A greater coordination and control over 
East European resources, and a “beefing up” of the area’s economic 
potential were more pertinent now to Soviet strategic objectives. 

What this meant for Soviet-Polish economic relations was first indi- 
cated by the agreements signed in January, 1948, involving trade and 
credits. One departure from precedent was that a longer-term trade 
agreement was concluded. Jt was to run for five years and stipulated 
that an exchange of $1 billion worth of goods would occur, as well 
as the types of commodities that were to be exchanged. The latter were 
of a nature that would facilitate Polish industrialization. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union granted credits equaling $450 million at official exchange 
rates to enable Polish purchases of Soviet machinery from 1948 to 1950, 
and also agreed to the deliveries of about 200,000 tons of grains. 
A major result of these agreements was that the declining Soviet share 
of Polish trade would be arrested and reversed. 

The Soviet determination to solidify its control over an economic bloc 
likewise affected Polish trade with other states. Throughout 1949, trade 
agreements with other members of the East European bloc were signed, 
usually for a five-year period. This subsequently led to sharp increases 
of Polish trade with Czechoslovakia and East Germany. Furthermore, 
Poland became a charter member of the Komekon or Cema, the Soviet 
response to the Marshall Plan which at first was more symbolic than 
real in terms of economic coordination, but nonetheless signalled Soviet 
intentions to construct a “socialist world market.” 

Following these general developments that affected Poland’s foreign 
economic relations, Polatd’s own official program of rapid industrializa- 
tion responded to Soviet interests. A Six-Year Plan of industrialization 
began in 1950 with a definite attempt to change the character of the 
economy. The emphasis now was in development, not recovery. It was 
ostensibly aimed at a rapid development of the economy as a whole, 
but the greatest emphasis was upon an expansion of industrial production, 
notably in the capital goods sector. For example, of all the centrally 
planned investments, 61% was allocated to industry, transportation and 
factory construction. The metallurgical, chemjcal and engineering 
branches of industry were to receive the larger shares of investment, 
with some necessary expansion in the supplies of ores, fuels and building 
supplies. More than three-fourths of all industrial investment went into 
these three sectors. Such an ambitious program could be pursued only 
at the expense of agriculture, social welfare and much-needed housing. 
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These sectors received 12%, 9% and 8% of all investments, respectively. 

In the final analysis, this program of economic expansion stressed 
the growth of iron and steel and machine production. The absence of 
many of the necessary natural reserves required for such a program 
meant that heavy Polish imports were necessary; and this in turn meant 
that Polish trade would be heavily dependent upon the Soviet Union 
and the bloc as a whole. The cost of such imports to implement in- 
dustralization could not be met by Polish exports, in which coal played 
a large role. Furthermore, the need for food imports increased the un- 
favorable balance of trade. These prospects were undoubtedly instru- 
mental in prompting the Soviet Union to extend further credits in 
June, 1950, when a signed agreement granted Poland approximately 
$100 million in rubles with which to import Soviet equipment and 
materials to 1958. At the same time, another trade agreement was 
concluded for the five years after 1953, and it stipulated that a 60% 
increase in turnover would be made in those years over that which was 
maintained between 1948 and 1950. The first, major industrialization 
drive in Poland began in these circumstances. 

When the goals of the Six-Year Plan were declared to have been 
achieved in 1955, the economy had expanded quite impressively on the 
surface. The cardinal feature of industrialization seemed well advanced. 
Gross output of all industry had increased 2’ times, with the engineering 
and metal manufacturing sectors registering outputs four times that of 
1949. However, the shortcomings that were common to all East 
European industrialization in these years also marred the Polish record. 
Summarily speaking, most of the deficiencies stemmed from the relatively 
uncoordinated expansion of certain sectors of the economy at the 
expense of others. The serious imbalances and bottlenecks that grew not 
only affected production, but likewise contributed to a fall in living 
standards and worsening of Poland’s trade position. 

The general lack of effective coordination that characterized many 
phases of the Six-Year Plan stemmed from several factors, not the 
least of which were serious defects in planning, Soviet pressures and 
the economic repercussions of the cold war. 

First, Polish planners were usually optimistic at the beginning, both in 
their estimates of the rate of growth and in the costs that it would 
entail. They assumed that the value of new projects would be only 
four-fifths of what they actually did cost. Moreover, imitating the 
Soviet emphasis upon quantitative growth among the enterprises and 
branches made for little synchronization between supplies and produc- 
tion, so that one enterprise or branch frequently went idle for lack of 
needed materials. At the same time, unrealistic pricing often led to 
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unnecessary over-production. Such miscalculations and inordinate em- 
phases created highly expensive “bottlenecks.” Add to these the excesses 
resulting from extreme centralization, an expanding and incompetent 
bureaucracy, political purgings that affected economic efficiency. Absurd 
and costly errors were bound to multiply. 

In the words of Bienkowski (a Gomutka adherent), “We abandoned 
economic criteria and oriented ourselves towards those criteria that 
qualified politically. There was no economic necessity, but a dogma 
presented in the form of political directives.” 

Not to be ignored as an important contribution to the economic dis- 
proportions that developed was the Soviet pressure to expand the Polish 
armaments industry following the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Actually, about 11% of the investments made during this plan went 
ito armaments production. This was about equal to the amount of 
investments that had been allocated to Polish light industry. And this 
redirection of investments was made without any reductions in the 
so-called civilian phases of rapid industrialization. In the end, it was 
financed at the expense of popular consumption. 

It must also be recognized that the West’s embargo affected the 
economic picture to the extent that those industrial items Polish planners 
criginally scheduled for imports from the West did not materialize. 
Furthermore, as industrialization proceeded, rising internal requirements 
pre-empted those materials and products that had been initially de- 
signated for exports as partial coverage for import requirements. This 
was particularly so with coal. The increasing trade deficit further added 
to the strains. 

Finally, the dismal showing of agricultural production compounded 
both the internal and trade difficulties. It did not proceed at the same 
rate as industry or as had been planned. Although the collectivization 
policy adopted in the plan was less intense than those in other countires, 
approximately one-fourth of the cultivated lands ended up as collective 
or state farms. The discrimatory features of this policy, along with the 
initial under-investment, were essentially responsible for the failure to 
meet production goals. Instead of increasing the planned 50%, agri- 
cultural production rose only 17%, at a time when more people shifted 
to urban centers. 

Consequently, the standards of living fell precipitously. Per capita 
consumption of food kept falling to 1953, and even in 1955 Poland 
was importing grains equal in volume to 12% of its own harvests. The 
reduced availability of other consumption goods, and the failure of 
wages to keep up with living costs depressed standards considerably at 
least to 1953. This is amply illustrated by indices in living costs and 
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real wages subsequently released by the government. With the year 
1949 serving as an index of 100, the cost of living rose to 228 by 1953, 
while, at the same time, real wages had fallen to 88. 

The pressures generated by this deteriorating situation could not be 
completely ignored by the government after Stalin’s death, especially 
when this coincided with the Malenkov period in the Soviet Union. 
Some slight upward revisions were made in those sectors that pertained 
to living standards, but no really substantial changes were adopted. 
Actually, previous investments to a certain extent limited the possibility 
of any radical shift in the plan. Moreover, by the end of 1954, Khrush- 
chev had re-asserted the primacy of heavy industry in the Soviet Union 
and parallel gestures in the other bloc countries followed. These, 
however, did not constitute a complete reversal to the pre-1953 emphasis 
in Poland. A slight but discernible improvement did occur in living 
conditions. 

During the last two years of this first plan, there was a tendency 
to resolve some of the greater strains and imbalances in the economy. 
The rate of industrial investments decreased slightly. With the Korean 
armistice negotiated, defense expenditures could be reduced. Some in- 
crease in food imports was made, as well as a raise in wages. But these 
slight palliatives were unable to change the increasingly critical situation. 
Many examples can be cited. One which affected the coal mining in- 
dustry is particularly illustrative in that this sector is crucial to further 
internal expansion and Poland’s ability to export. A recruitment drive 
for miners in 1955 resulted in 12,500 new workers. But the deplorable 
working conditions and general lack of incentives prompted some 
66,500 miners to abandon their jobs. 

Meantime, a considerable increase in Soviet-Polish trade developed 
during this plan period, and greater Polish trade was channelled toward 
the other bloc countries as well. Much of it occurred because of the 
demands niade by industrialization at the same time when the West's 
embargo was more stringent. 

The extent to which Polish industrialization was dependine upon 
intrabloc trade is illustrated by the figures on volume and the com- 
modity composition for these years. In 1950, slightly less than 50% 
of Polish trade was with bloc countries, and about 27% of it was with 
the Soviet Union. Four years later, about 70% of Polish trade was with 
the bloc, and the Soviet share increased to about 32%. For the plan 
period as a whole, total Polish trade surpassed $9.8 million, with more 
than two-thirds being with the bloc, and about 30% with the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The Soviet Union in fact became the chief source of supply for Polish 
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industrialization, and a major market as well. By 1955, it supplied 
74% of the cotton for the Polish textile industry and an equal per- 
centage of the petroleum imported by the Poles. Over 42% of the 
machines and equipment (capital goods) that went into Poland came 
from the Soviet Union. Much of Poland’s iron and steel industry de- 
pended upon Soviet supply—68% of Polish iron ore imports came 
from there. Yet much of this trade with the Soviet Union developed 
on a deficit basis. Polish exports were not increased sufficiently to cover 
needed imports. Consequently, a deficit of more than $250 million grew. 

The new Five-Year Plan begun in 1956 really did not come to grips 
with the increasingly serious disproportions that were developing. The 
emphasis remained upon the expansion of heavy industry, with only 
modest decreases in planned investment. There was a shift in emphasis 
in that an effort was scheduled for investments to be channelled into 
projects already begun, and not assigned toward new ventures. An in- 
crease of about four per cent was scheduled for agricultural investment 
and for housing. It was also officially declared that an improvement in 
living conditions was a major objective. But all these relatively minor 
modifications could not restrain the burgeoning crisis. The scheduled 
increase in industrial output for the year was not met, and the yield of 
grain crops dropped below the 1955 levels. In, fact, those crucial 
branches affecting either Poland’s foreign exchange position or its 
standard of living fell short of planned goals; among them, coal pro- 
duction, building materials and foodstuffs. 

The changing political climate, meantime, pressured the government 
into making further wage increases. These did not get to the heart of 
the problem. In fact, for publicity purposes, governmental authorities 
simply juggled statistics to show improvements. This resolved nothing 
and Gomutka himself later revealed that the government’s assertion 
that a 27% rise in real wages had occurred was complete fiction. Of 
course, the Poznan riots of June, 1956 had already stressed this and 
had in fact precipitated a crisis within party councils themselves. In 
these conditions that led toward an economic collapse, the ferment 
begun earlier with the so-called thaw in Soviet bloc life gave greater 
impetus towards the “Polish October.” 

On the eve of this event, Poland’s adverse trade position undoubtedly 
prompted the Soviet Union to extend another $25 million in credits, 
and to postpone some of the older Polish debts that were due. This, of 
course, made little dent in the general deterioration that had developed 
by this time, September, 1956. 

By way of conclusion, a few remarks about a balance sheet of Soviet- 
Polish economic relations to 1956 may be in order. Any such exercise 
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is immediately confronted with severe gaps in data, as well as certain 
intangibles. Nonetheless, some rough approximation may be made. 

If we estimate that Soviet credits to Poland before October, 1956 
were in the vicinity of $900 million dollars at official exchange rates, 
then more than a half of this was cancelled in the November, 1956 
agreement between Gomutka and Khrushchev when the Poles were 
released from paying approximately $525 million. The Soviet explana- 
tion that this undid the loss suffered from coal shipments at low prices 
set in 1945 is erroneous in that the loss from this transaction was at 
least $650 million, and perhaps more. 

To this difference may be added more than $1 billion\ dollars in 
1945 because of Soviet insistence that economic assets in the western 
territories were German and so subject to confiscation. The actual worth 
may have been even greater. 

To the debit side of the Polish ledger must be added the unfavorable 
trade prices generally acknowledged to have been a technique of 
Soviet negotiators. One student of the problem has estimated that the 
Polish financial loss from this practice would be about $500 million. 
Transit fees across Poland to East Germany were likewise a source of 
financial loss, Other practices like freight rebates to the Soviet Union, 
the latter’s free use of harbor facilities and some of the Polish merchant 
marine also contributed to further costs for the Polish economy. 

Although such particular sources of loss defy concise calculations, a 
highly tentative conclusion of direct losses to Poland because of its 
pre-1957 relations with the Soviet Union would exceed $2 billion and 
perhaps be closer to $3 billion. 

This estimate, of course, excludes the indirect and more indiscernible 
losses due to the redirection of Polish trade towards the bloc, where a 
market of comparative advantage did not always exist. And, in the end, 
this rather crude balance sheet of Soviet-Polish economic relations also 
ignores the multiple costs to the nation as a whole arising from the 
miscalculations and waste from the direction given to Polish economic 
development by the imposition of Soviet models. 
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THE POLISH ECONOMY SINCE 1956 


Three spontaneous trends of differing intensity and economic signi- 
ficance developed in Poland during the thaw which preceded the October 
1956 change of guard. They were the peasants’ movement away from 
collective farms, the workers’ desire to establish factory councils, and 
the less articulate longing for more private initiative in crafts, small- 
scale industry, retail trade and services. Within the Communist Party, 
the need to reorganize the clumsy and wasteful Stalin-type planning 
and economic administrative machinery was recognized as a task which 
could no longer be delayed. There was much open talk of a “Polish 
road to socialism” and a “new model” for the Polish national economy. 

This program, bearing a vague resemblance to the Soviet New Eco- 
nomic Policy of 1921, was outwardly accepted by the Gomutka regime. 
There was no doubt that a great majority of the people hoped that it 
would be carried out. Two and a half years later, the innovations which 
have been actually implemented were the deferment of forced collectivi- 
zation and a number of incomplete administrative reforms in the socialist 
sector of national economy. Other October aims have been gradually 
abandoned and are now being forgotten. Nevertheless, the country’s 
economic situation has somewhat improved and will probably improve 
further during the two or three years ahead, though perhaps not after- 
wards. 

The realization of the October promises was impracticable because 
of the change of political climate within and especially outside Poland. 
For doctrinal and political reasons, the contemplated Polish reforms 
were unacceptable to the Soviet Union, whose international position and 
cconomic power rose to a new height under Nikita Khrushchev. Mainly 
under Soviet pressure, the would-be revisionist group within the Polish 
Communist Party was reduced to impotence, and lost its initial zeal 
for reforms. The actual management of the Polish economy remained 
in the hands of orthodox party leaders who did not differ in their 
general outlook from their predecessors, but who were more practically- 
minded and less prone to promote economic expansion through admin- 
istrative orders. 

The dissolution of most collective farms, the reduction of compul- 
sory deliveries and other concessions were enthusiastically welcomed 
by the peasants and, in turn, had a vivifying effect upon farming. 
Fallows disappeared, prices of land and livestock went up, per acre 
yields of cereals reportedly exceeded prewar ones within the present 
Polish borders, the output of milk, meat and fruit sharply increased. 
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The overall farm output rose by eight percent within two years. With 
their joint income rising by nearly one-third, the peasants began to 
invest in farm buildings, livestock and machinery, and to buy consumer 
goods. The new Minister of Agriculture, Edward Ochab, proceeded to 
liquidate the scandalous maladministration and enormous deficits of 
the state farms. Some negative aspects also developed with the 
new situation. Among them was the revival of horse farming, and 
other symptoms of return to primitive farming methods. Nevertheless, 
energies released by the loosening of state control over farming were 
so great that there was a prospect not only of a further rise in its 
production but of a moderate peasant prosperity. 

It would be imprudent to take these expectations for granted, for 
there is no guarantee that the present agrarian policy will be main- 
tained in Poland which is surrounded by the countries dedicated ta 
opposing farming policies. Leaving aside the Soviet Union, which is 
advancing from collective to state agriculture, the full collectivization 
of East German, Czechoslovak and Hungarian farming must meet with 
much resistance so long as individual farming is tolerated in Poland. 
From the doctrinal point of view, the present Polish agarian policy 
is a far greater heresy for a member of the Soviet bloc of nations than 
the other Polish infractions of the current party line, all of which can 
be interpreted as tactical moves. During their visit in Poland last summer, 
Klimenty Voroshilov and the formidable Mme. Furtseva hardly hid their 
indignation at the survival of peasant smallholdings. Khrushchev will 
visit Poland in July of 1959. Who knows what consequences this 
visit will have upon the Polish agrarian policy? How can the policy 
be reconciled with the new law of development of the socialist economy, 
proclaimed by him at the Twenty-First Party Congress, according to 
which all socialist countries will enter, or will be helped into entering, 
the epoch of Communism more or less simultaneously? Experience 
teaches that pronouncements of this kind cannot be disregarded with- 
out incurring the greatest risk for those who dare do so.* 

Fully aware of this danger, Gomutka and other leaders repeatedly 
stated since the summer of 1958 that though the party has no in- 
tention to return to coercive methods, it will inflexibly pursue a voluntary 
socialization of Polish farming. This attitude was confirmed by the 
Third Party Congress in March of 1959. The regime will support all 
forms of farmers’ circles and othe: voluntary associations and coopera- 
tives of the prewar type, many thousands of which have now been re- 
activated in the countryside. The party somewhat wishfully regards them 

*So far the apprehensions of the author have not come true. Though during 


his visit to Poland Khrushchev stressed the superiority of collective farming, 
he declared that no peasants would be forced into it against their will. Editor 
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as nuclei of a future socialist structure of farming. It will also subsidize 
the surviving collective farms by tax reductions, investment credits, low 
prices for machinery, fertilizer and building materials, and thereby 
hopes to induce free peasants to form new collective farms. A campaign 
for their re-education will be launched by the party agitators who will 
do their best to convince them about the superiority of socialized farm- 
ing as already achieved in the Soviet Union and elsewhere in the Soviet 
bloc. Under the pretext that they overexploit hired labor, the state 
will closely watch the “rich” farmers (it may be mentioned here that 
individual farms of above fifty acres represent less than one percent 
of all private land holdings in Poland). 

What impression the Congress resolutions have made on the peasants, 
will be known later in 1959. Previous statements to the same effect 
resulted in the reduced purchases of investment goods, fall of land 
prices, and other signs of the peasants’ concern about the future. 

The economic argument against the preservation of individual farm- 
ing in Poland is that, because of its structure, its capability of raising 
its output above a certain low ceiling is very limited. Bearing in mind 
that the excessive splitting of holdings, created by the postwar 
agrarian reform, and still proceeding within the multiplying peasant 
community, is and will be deliberately maintained by the regime, this 
is a valid argument. The majority of farms under ten acres forming 
one-half of all holdings, and many of those between ten and twenty 
acres, cannot be economically efficient. Were the farming left on 
its own the elimination of inefficient farmers and concentration of hold- 
ings would result in a considerable increase of food output — which 
is the true purpose of farming. This is just as unthinkable after 1956 
as it was before, for it would contradict doctrine. Thus, though it 
maintains that it no longer fears the revival of capitalism in the 
countryside, the regime has no choice but to continue to penalize, 
through taxation and other restrictive measures, well-to-do and en- 
terprising farmers, and in fact, to prevent the recovery of agriculture 
through the peasants’ free initiative. Examples of such practices are 
known from the press and other sources. 

American and other Western observers who believe that the present 
structure of Polish agriculture as established by the October upheaval 
has a chance of a lasting survival are guilty of wishful thinking. They 
underestimate the strength of the pressure which the Soviet bloc may 
exercise upon the Gomutka regime if the impending propaganda cam- 
paign for voluntary collectivization of the countryside brings no positive 
results, and overestimate the regime’s capacity and willingness to resist 
such pressure. Undoubtedly, Gomutka, Ochab e¢ al prefer to act by 
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persuasion than by police measures, and they are aware that an active 
peasant resistance to forced collectivization would jeopardize the supply 
of foodstuffs to the cities and undermine the foundations of the current 
economic plans. Yet, in the long run, they cannot deviate from the 
principle to which they are dedicated together with other orthodox 
Communists. Pending developments in the Polish agrarian policy cannot 
be forecast with any degree of certainty, but the odds are that within, 
the coming years the pressure on individual peasants will be greatly 
intensified. 

Insofar as the non-farming sectors of the national economy are con- 
cerned, their general inefficiency and wastefulness were realized in 1956 
by everyone except the discredited Stalinist group, and it was commonly 
believed that both institutional forms and trends of economic policy 
would have to be basically reformed. The Economic Council, a newly- 
created advisory body at the Presidency of the Council, presided over by 
Oskar Lange and including a few non-party economists, was charged 
with the preparation of a new model of Polish socialist economy. Two 
years ago, plans for such a model envisaged three stages of develpoment: 
decentralization of industrial control and granting of greater autonomy 
to individual enterprises, reform of wages and prices and, eventually, 
the establishment of a situation in which individual enterprises would 
compete with each other. Only a part of this program was somewhat 
haphazardly carried out before, under Soviet pressure, the very term, 
“a new model of national economy” became associated with revisionism 
and gradually went out of circulation. 

Two reforms deserve closer examination: the revision of the planning 
and economic administration policy, and the introduction of the so- 
called workers’ self-government conferences. Economic planning and 
industrial administration were decentralized and simplified through the 
curtailment of the competence of the all-powerful State Committee 
tor Economic Planning, as well as the abolition of central industrial 
boards and some industrial ministries. Some prerogatives of the remain- 
ing central organs have been transferred to industrial trusts or unions 
of plants {zjednoczenia} engaged in the same type of production or, in 
some cases, situated in the same area of the country, as well as to 
individual plants themselves. These innovations were largely influenced 
by similar steps undertaken since 1956 in the Soviet Union, Czechos- 
lovakia and East Germany, but were not identical to them. In particular, 
the fundamental Soviet reform, namely, the creation of regional economic 
councils (sovnarkhozy) was not applicable in Poland with her small and 
economically compact area. However, many thousands of small-scale 
enterprises such as sawmills, brickyards, and the like, whose joint pro- 
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duction represents about one-quarter of the total industrial output, 
passed under the administration of provincial and local urban “national 
councils.” Currently, all these reforms remain unfinished. The draft 
statutes for the reorganization of key industries, and for the single 
enterprises have not been formally enacted, and only one of about 25 
planned industrial unions received a formal charter. 

It was thought in 1958 that future organizational trends would be 
closer defined by the Third Party Congress in March 1959. However, 
the part of the economic directives voted by the Congress which deals 
with the improvement of the methods of management of the socialist 
economy is a somewhat disappointing collection of platitudes and de- 
tailed recommendations in selected fields of the national economy. It 
supplies no real key to the organizational pattern which the party wishes 
to introduce in any particular industry. It rather conveys the impression 
that the regime is in no hurry to make further organizational reforms 
and wants to see what results will be achieved on the basis of the 
present cooperation among the central planning bodies in Warsaw, 
the provincial {voivodship} planning and economic administration autho- 
rities, and individual plants. The scope of these three instances, admin- 
istrative competence seems to be increasing in actual practice, while 
that of industrial unions is declining. For example, they were hardly 
referred to in the directives and during the Congress debates. To 
sum up, a fair measure of the devolution of industrial management nas 
been accomplished and while the principle of central planning has 
been entirely preserved, that of “centralized” planning has been given 
up, or at least this is what the party maintains has been done. On the 
whole, however, the trend of current reforms has been away from the 
October 1956 organizational postulates.and towards a closer parallelism 
with the present structural changes in the Soviet industrial economy. 

The problem of industrial decentralization was greatly complicated 
by the spontaneous creation, before October 1956 of workers’ councils 
in some industrial plants and other enterprises. Gomutka found himself 
committed to the principle of workers’ councils without realizing what the 
political and economic consequences might be. A law of November 1956 
establishing such councils did not satisfy the workers aspiring to a real 
autonomy, or the progressive managers who were searching for greater 
efficiency, or finally, the party which felt that it was losing some of 
its influence in the affairs if the enterprises. It soon developed that 
here and there the workers regarded enterprises as their own property, 
thus challenging the basic Communist principle of state ownership 
“Irresponsible” decisions were taken by some councils dominated by 
“equalitarian demagogues.” The resulting fall of worker discipline and 
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orderly management, combined with the spread of quasi-democratic, but 
in fact syndicalist, ideas could not be tolerated by the party. In April 
of 1958, Gomutka produced a device clearly intended to prevent the 
workers’ councils from getting out of hand. An organization under the 
somewhat misleading name of ‘workers’ self-government conference,’ 
composed of the representatives of workers’ councils, trade union locals 
and the enterprise party units was installed via facti. Within six months, 
more than 6,000 such conferences were created in industrial plants, 
state farms and other enterprises. A relevant law was enacted in 
December 1958. 

An outsider finds it very difficult to form a considered opinion about 
this controversial issue. The three interests involved in it, those of 
workers’ welfare, of efficient management and of party control can 
be reconciled if everybody concerned adopts a spirit of compromise. 
Otherwise, party members acting under instructions, will maintain the 
upper hand. The hope held in the West that autonomous workers’ 
councils could have paved the way to some political democracy in 
Poland, was clearly a misunderstanding: the two notions have never had 
much in common. 

However incomplete and unsatisfactory, the above-discussed reforms, 
or intended reforms, mark some progress in comparison with pre- 
October conditions. Many day-to-day decisions, which used to be taken 
by anonymous planners in Warsaw and which were often disastrous, 
are now being taken at the provincial and individual enterprise level, 
which is an advantage in itself. What is more, such decisions are preceded 
by a debate in which party officials have to listen to the workers and 
managers and take into consideration their interests and desires. The 
practical value of this last innovation, which aims at some increase 
of the workers’ participation in management and thus at a sharing 
in the destiny of an enterprise, can hardly be gauged in advance. In 
view of fully reinstated censorship, it would be idle to search for 
a frank discussion of this problem in publications. However, it may 
be that some of the recent reports about the improved performance of 
various enterprises may reflect the introduction of more common sense 
in the economic administration. The overfulfilment of the 1958 eco- 
nomic plan and the initiative many enterprises have recently shown 
in increasing their production targets for the future years may also 
be due to the same reason. 

Regardless of its organizational and institutional pattern, a real im- 
provement in the non-farming economy cannot be achieved without 
a drastic reform in the existing system of prices and wages. Under the 
pattern established ten years ago and still largely in operation, artificially 
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low prices were established for fuels, power, metals, timber and other 
basic commodities supplied to heavy industrial and armament plants, 
as well as for these goods’ rail transportation. This policy of subsidizing 
those priority branches of the national economy at the cost of the pri- 
mary production was a direct invitation to waste, which in time reached 
astronomical proportions. Prices of finished goods bore no relation to 
their cost, and those of consumer goods, both domestic and imported, 
have been and still are several (up to ten) times higher than their 
cost to the state. The result was, and still is chaos. The regime is well 
aware of this situation, but it fears that a complete reform of price 
system would involve it in a most dangerous discussion as to whether 
the law of value can apply in the socialist economy and, if it can, to 
what extent. Such a discussion must be avoided, lest the Soviet theoreti- 
cians say that it smacks of revisionism and Titoism. 

Thus, the problem cannot be tackled frontally. In addition, there are 
weighty practical reasons why price adjustments can only be introduced 
gradually. Were the prices of domestic materials supplied to the ma- 
chinery-building plants raised to the level of their actual cost, many, if 
not all, such plants would cease to show profits. This would result in 
many adverse repercussions for their employees, who at present get 
bonuses and other benefits from the so-called enterprise funds. The 
only change introduced thus far has been the January 1959 rise of 
prices of coal and power delivered to the industry to an undisclosed 
but probably not very high level, and of imported equipment to the 
level of domestically-made equipment. Even so, as disclosed in the state 
budget for 1959, the mining and power enterprises will have to be sub- 
sidized to the colossal amount of 17 billion ztoty. Other price reforms 
are being planned, but in the words of chief planner Stefan Jedrychowski 
as stated in January of 1959 “it is difficult to determine right now 
the scope and the date at which they would be introduced, for it is a 
very involved issue.” 

As to the existing system of wages and salaries, it is openly recognized 
that it is absurd. Together with that of technical norms, it “favors 
workers of little skill, constitutes a premium for ignorance, and wrongs 
the reliable, experienced and highly-qualified ~vorkers, especially in the 
machine-building industry,” admitted vice-premier Piotr Jaroszewicz at 
the National Professional Education Congress in January 1959.* He 
might have added that his conclusions applied with even more force 
to the trained technical personnel, and that this discrimination had 
been a matter of the pre-1956 regime’s deliberate policy. A reform of 


1Trybuna Ludu, January 21, 1959. 
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wages and norms in the machine-building industry will be prepared, but 
not introduced in 1959. It will be a difficult task to achieve, for the 
regime cannot reduce the unskilled and semi-skilled workers’ wages 
and can hardly afford to raise the remaining labor force’s wages and 
salaries. It remains to be said that this problem has not been sufficiently 
solved by any independent country and not even by the Soviet Union 
itself. (The fact of the latter was pointed up in the debate at the March 
1959 Trade Union’s Congress in Moscow). 

Under such circumstances, the third 1956 idea, namely, the autonomy 
of individual enterprises and their competition on the market, could 
never be seriously contemplated. Likewise, the majority of the many 
small private enterprises, which spontaneously opened in 1957, subse- 
quently closed down either because they were not granted the necessary 
licenses or because they were subjected to the pressure of taxation 
and excessive prices for rent, fuel, raw materials and the like fixed by 
the zealous local bureaucrats. In this respect too, the situation returned 
to more or less what it had been before. The Economic Council, 
the creation of which raised so many hopes, has gradually been side- 
tracked. It has never been allowed to have much influence upon policies, 
and now is apparently busy with the preparation of an alternative “per- 
spective” economic plan for 1966-1975 — a rather academic occupa- 
tion. It existence was never mentioned at the recent Party Congress. 

Of greater importance for the economic recovery has been the change 
in the directions of economic policy. Under Stalin and for some years 
later, some economic activities were neglected in the entire Soviet bloc 
merely because the reactionary despot, obsessed with machine-building 
and intent on preserving the bloc’s self-isolation, did not approve of 
them. In Poland, food-processing, most branches of chemical industry, 
shipbuilding, consumer goods output, transportation and foreign trade 
outside the Soviet bloc had a low investment priority and were otherwise 
discouraged, sometimes through direct Soviet interference, as during the 
Korean war. Many relevant and economically justified stipulations of 
the1950-55 Six-Year plan remained unfulfilled with most adverse re- 
sults for Polish living standards and balance of trade. Under Khrushchev, 
who is free of Stalin’s inhibitions, most of these restrictions have been 
removed not only in the Soviet Union but also in its European orbit. 
Polish planners were indirectly allowed to proceed according to common 
sense and to Poland’s specific production capacities, and in the current 
long-term plan they have gone a long way towards the belated redress- 
ing of her economic balance. Thus, for example, the chemical industry 
and shipbuilding — both “natural” Polish branches of production — are 
roughly to triple their output within seven years, while the general rate 
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of industrial production increase is planned at eighty percent, the same 
as in the Soviet Union. This welcome transformation has less to do 
with the October upheaval than with the changes in Soviet economic 
policies and, like the latter, will only bear its fruits in the future. 

In November 1956, the Soviet Union cancelled the outstanding 
Polish debt of $525,000,000 against the Polish counterclaims which 
were, or at least should have been, several times higher. The Poles 
also obtained a Soviet credit of $200,000,000 and, according to the 
United Nations Survey of Europe in 1957, also a $120,000,000 credit 
which was never publicly announced. No new credits were extended 
during the period from August 1958 to April 1959 and no Soviet 
credit assistance is envisaged in the draft plan for 1959-65. Outstanding 
credits will have to be repaid with interest. Having vaguely promised 
to deliver on credit some equipment for the two key plants of the 
forthcoming plan (the Nowa Huta steelworks and the big oil refinery 
at Ptock, the Kremlin backed out in November 1958 and only technical 
aid will be offered, or rather sold to the Poles. 

Trade balance with the Soviet Union was adverse in 1956-57 to 
the extend of $250,000,000, and also adverse in 1958, for which data 
are not yet available. In the trade with the USSR, Polish machinery 
exports steadily increase and imports decrease, which is a new and 
welcome development. Since 1957, trade with the Soviet Union has 
professedly been based on world market prices, and thus the twelve- 
year long underpricing of Polish export goods and overcharging of 
Soviet exports apparently came to an end. Trade figures do not confirm 
this assumption. It results from Soviet trade statistics that the Soviet 
Union continued in 1957 to pay lower prices for imports from the de- 
pendent countries and obtained higher prices for its exports to that 
area than in the trade with Western Europe. The Poles had to pay 
between ten and fifteen percent more than Western Europeans for 
Soviet wheat, cotton and crude oil. Conversely, Polish basic chemicals 
fetched lower prices in the Soviet Union than, for example, identical 
chemicals from Yugoslavia. 

Horst Menderhausen of the Rand Corporation recently established, 
on the basis of 66 commodities for which comparable Soviet data are 
available, that Soviet price discrimination with respect to the dependent 
area’s imports reached eight percent in 1957, and with respect to its 
exports as much as eighteen percent, the average being thirteen percent, 
only one percent less than in the year before the introduction of 
world market prices. A detailed examination of Soviet price discrimina- 
tion with respect to Poland in 1955-57 remains to be done (an excellent 
suggestion for a trained researcher). Menderhausen’s pioneering study 
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will deal a blow it is hoped, to the presently fashionable and very 
comfortable myth of the dependent countries having become economic 
liabilities for the Soviet Union. Alas, the opposite is still true. 

Adverse Polish trade balance with all countries reached $415,000,000 
in 1957-58 and is supposed to amount to another $200,000,000 in 1959. 
Only about one-third of this deficit is compensated for by payments 
for transit and use of Polish ships. This dangerous situation is almost 
entirely due to the Soviet-imposed blunders of the past. As mentioned 
before, the four export-orientated branches of Polish industry, food- 
processing, chemicals, and rolling stock and shipbuilding, had been un- 
derinvested and/or had remained technically backward prior to 1957, 
while the bulk of export consisted of fuels and basic materials, sold 
mainly to the Soviet bloc countries. In time, shortages developed in 
basic goods, and coal prices went down after the Suez crisis which 
occurred soon after the establishment of the Gomutka government. The 
result was trade deficit, which could have been avoided if it were 
not for obsolescence of the four export industries. Various recent 
measures aiming at the restoration of a net trade balance may be suc- 
cessful in the long run, but the great loss to the Polish economy by 
past trade policy will never be recouped. 

Though in part politically motivated, the extension of trade with 
mainland China and the uncommitted parts of the world is of much 
value for Poland, for it helps to relieve her dependence on the Soviet 
Union as the principal supplier of raw materials and purchaser of 
Polish industrial goods. Other current developments will not be favor- 
able to Polish foreign trade. The creation of the European Common 
Market may in time result in the decrease of Polish fuel and foodstuff 
sales to Western Europe. The Committee for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance in Moscow has now become the instrument through which the 
division of industrial labor among its members and integration of their 
economies with that of the Soviet Union is being actively promoted. 
As far as Poland is concerned, these plans may result in a reduction 
or even discontinuation of some of her industrial branches and the 
expansion of others. Machinery and equipment produced by the latter 
will presumably be made in larger series and will therefore be cheaper, 
which will be of a great advantage for the Soviet Union and China, 
who are the principal purchasers of Polish investment goods. On the 
other hand, many types of machinery hitherto locally produced by 
Poland and other bloc countries will have to be imported, thus greatly 
increasing their economic interdependence. This transformation is an 
attractive prospect for the Soviet Union as the hub of the emerging 
socialist world market, and for highly-developed East Germany and 
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Czechoslovakia, but less so for Poland whose industrial development 
is a generation or so behind that of her two western neighbors. 

To sum up, it cannot be denied that most sectors of the Polish 
economy are now in a better shape than they were three years ago. 
This is something, but not very much, for the basis of comparison 
is low: in 1956, Poland’s economic situation was nearly desperate. 
The improvement could be effected in part through the reduction of 
direct Soviet interference in the Polish economy and in part because 
the post-October government somewhat loosened the bureaucratic strait- 
jacket which for years had been smothering the country’s productive 
capacities. An important new fact is that the ministers in charge of 
several key fields (agriculture, heavy industry, shipbuilding, chemical 
industry, foreign trade) are of greater ability and competence than 
their predecessors. Also, though it is perhaps too early to say it, the 
premises upon which the national economy is planned to develop until 
1965 seem to be fairly realistic. Nevertheless, all this does not mean 
that, like Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and the Soviet Union, 
Gomutka’s Poland has crossed or is about to cross the line dividing 
the underdeveloped lands from the rich or potentially rich ones and 
has joined the company of the “have” countries. She has not reached 
the point at which an uninterrupted rise of national product and living 
standards can nearly automatically be assured by domestic capital accu- 
mulation. Regardless of her ascending economic indicators, Poland’s 
relative position among her neighbors and other European countries 
has not improved. She still belongs, as she did a decade ago, to the 
twilight group of countries situated halfway between the affluent and 
permanently poor ones. Far-seeing leaders of the Polish regime are 
aware of this condition, though they cannot acknowledge it in public. 
Thus, in an unpublished part of his remarkable speech at the Twelve 
Plenum in December 1958, Heavy Industry Minister Kiejstut Zemajtis 
said “It is a fact that the distance separating our industry from, for 
example, that of Czechoslovakia is not getting smaller but rather in- 
creasing. It is also increasing in relation to such countries as France 
and Italy. At one time we wished to catch up with these countries, 
and we would have caught up with them if they had stood still, but 
the crises did not want to develop within them, and they have forged 
ahead of us.” ? 

Zemajtis did not attempt to explain why this should have occurred 
though the point of departure of Poland’s postwar economic develop- 
ment was comparatively favorable because of her better boundaries 


2 Twelfth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers Party, 
October 15-18, 1959, stenographic report for the Party use, p. 147 
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and reduced population, for he would have to place at least a part 
of the blame for it on the Soviet Union and on the Polish regime 
itself, The fact is that though the Gomutka government has earnestly 
attempted to set the national economy in order and to quicken its 
expansion, it cannot successfully cope with the backlog of problems it 
inherited. 

There is, in the first place, the unfinished business of the country’s 
rehabilitation from war destruction and the Russian removal of wealth 
from Western Poland in 1945-47. The healing of these wounds will 
demand another fifteen or more years. The reconstruction of Warsaw, 
Gdansk, Wroctaw, Szczecin and scores of other cities, as well as the 
putting into operation of industrial plants in Western Poland* requires 
enormous investments. Similar problems do not exist elsewhere in the 
Soviet orbit except, to a much lesser extent, in East Germany. While 
the Czechs and Russians invest in the creation of a new wealth, the 
Poles, who unlike the former received no war reparations, still have 
to recreate the wealth which they had lost. 

This exceptional feature lies at the basis of Polish economic anemia. 
Capital investments, which currently amount to less than sixteen percent 
of the national income and are planned to rise to 18.5 percent in 1965, 
can hardly be commensurate with the enormous needs of all fields 
of the Polish economy. It is sobering to learn — not from big speeches 
and long-term plans, but casual sources — that the deterioration of 
the highway system which has been going on for twenty years will 
not be arrested before 1964;* and the decapitalization of farm hous- 
ing and building not before 1961-62; ° while the railroads may expect 
to get enough rolling stock only some time in the sixties; ° — provided, 
of course, that things develop according to schedule. For the same reason, 
the anxiously awaited exploitation on a really large scale of the existing re- 
serves of lignite, natural gas and sulfur, let alone the recently discovered 
copper ore deposits in Silesia, reportedly the largest in Europe, will take 
a long period of years. 

The second major cause of Poland’s economic weakness lies in the 
removal by the pre-October regime of the war-decimated but competent 
managerial class from the administration of industrial plants and state 
farms, as well as internal and foreign trade, and its replacement by 
newcomers of no experience and hardly any education who climbed 


3 There were 61 major industrial plants in Western Poland standing idle for lack 
of equipment in the beginning of 1959, according to Stefan Jedrychowski in a 
speech at the Third Party Congress cited Trybuna Ludu, March 13, 1959. 


4 Trybuna Ludu, January 25, 1959. 
5 [bid., February 17, 1959. 
6 Transportation Minister Ryszard Strzelecki, sbid., Janvary 27, 1959. 
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aboard the partly’s bandwagon during the first postwar years. Under 
Jakub Berman’s social promotion policy, many such managers were 
granted after perfunctory formalities, degrees in engineering and science. 
It would be unfair to say that all or even most of these men and women 
are worthless, for many have evolved into good practical managers. On 
the whole, however, this new elite is a blight on the Polish socialist 
economy and one of the main causes of its low efficiency. After October 
1956, when some general data about the new managers’ lack of edu- 
cation and professional training were published, there was for some 
time much talk that they will have to be gradually replaced. This 
could not be done on any tangible scale, for the new managers came 
to constitute an influential pressure group commonly identified with 
the Stalinist wing of the party. And, since on the average their age 
is less than fifty, they may continue to mismanage the public economy 
for years. 

The third basic reason why Poland lags behind the more advanced. 
Communist countries is the persistent refusal of most Polish people to 
accommodate themselves to postwar reality. For the Russians, economic 
advancement is at once the matter of personal interest and national pride; 
the Czechs, whose past has made them pliant, have, as a rule, adjusted 
themselves to their lot and are successfully trying to get the most out 
of it; East Germans may expect a considerable improvement of their 
living standards under the current Soviet policy with respect to the 
German problem and, if they have enough of their present life, they 
can always flee across the frontier. Not so the Poles, who had been 
promised a millennium after the realization of the Six-Year Plan, were 
sorely disappointed, and now feel frustrated once again when the 
October gains came to so little. All observers agree that the bulk of 
the populace, at least in the cities, have relapsed into apathy and hope- 
lessness, which is the more acute because there can be no second 
October. Hope is a valuable economic factor, for it makes the people 
work. Of this factor, there is less in Poland than in her neighboring 
countries. 

The fourth negative element of Polish economics is the impending 
demographic and employment crisis. Endemic unemployment, which 
rather unexpectedly flared up in 1955-56, has been held in check by 
various measures and cannot spread so long as the number of young 
people born during the war and entering the labor market remains 
low. Even so, as A. M. Rosenthal, the New York Times correspondent in 
Warsaw recently put it, “the swiftly increasing population forces Poland 
to have to pedal furiously just to stand still.” * However, beginning in 
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1962-63, the number of 16-year olds will reach half a million and 
two years later close to 600,000. The prospect of employing all of them 
is most uncertain. Economic writers have shown much concern about 
this issue, but the regime has discouraged its public discussion and is 
trying to make light of it. “After 1964, we shall have to deal with the 
problem of employment; however, it will probably not take on too 
alarming proportions because investments planned for the second Five- 
Year Plan in that period of time will be finished and many thousands 
cf people will find work in new establishments,” was the opinion ex- 
pressed by the chief planning official. * This sounds far from reassuring. 
As a palliative, the regime has allowed some 300,000 “ethnic Germans” 
and Jews to emigrate, but this reservoir of non-Poles will entirely dry up 
within a few year, Were the regime forced to resort again to compul- 
sory collectivization, a combination of the ensuing flight from the 
countryside with the rise of legions of youngsters in search of employ- 
ment would lead to a dangerously explosive situation. 

These unfavorable circumstances, though largely not entirely con- 
nected with the negative features of a Communist regime controlled 
from abroad, will have a retarding effect upon the development of 
the Polish economy. If the present plans are successfully implemented 
by 1965, Poland will become, in some respects, a ranking European 
industrial power. Many of her other problems will remain unsolved. 
In particular, the living standards of the Poles, who by then will be 
more than 32,000,000 will still be low. It is reported that the govern- 
ment leaders in Warsaw privately speak of another twenty years of 
austerity which the Poles should expect, making it a total forty years 
since the overthrow of the interwar republic. Can a nation stand forty 
years of trial? That is the question. 


JOHN C. CAMPBELL 
POLAND’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION SINCE 1956 


It is wiser to speak of the international position of Poland than of 
Polish foreign policy. History shows the grave limitations of the scope 
of any foreign policy Poland can have. From the time of the partitions 
until the end of the First World War, Polish foreign policy consisted of 
the silent will of the nation and the activities of émigrés trying to in- 


SInterview with Stefan Jedrychowski, Sztandar Mlodych, January 15, 1959. 
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fluence the chancelleries of the world in the direction of restoration of 
a free Poland. The period of independence between the wars witnessed 
an illusory attempt to play a role beyond Poland’s capacities and the 
realities of its situation. The hollowness of the attempt to achieve status 
as a great, or just less than great, power was exposed once Poland no 
longer enjoyed the temporary situation of security resulting from 
German and Russian weakness. Colonel Beck’s attempt at “realism” led 
only to the fourth partition. Whether a different policy would have 
avoided that result, is another question. The fact remains that Poland’s 
fate was not in Polish hands. 

After the war, Poland’s international position was determined by the 
overrunning of the country by Soviet forces and the establishment of a 
Soviet-dominated regime. Poland’s foreign policy was but the echo of 
Soviet foreign policy, shown in every vote at the U.N. and in Polish 
ancillary contributions to waging the cold war. If anything was needed 
to fortify this allegiance, it was provided by Poland’s territorial gains in 
the west and complete dependence on the U.S.S.R. for holding them. 

Then came the “miracle” of October 1956, which ushered in many 
basic changes on the internal scene. There were not such drastic changes 
in foreign policy because of certain key decisions of the dramatic show- 
down between the Polish and Russian Communists in Warsaw. The 
Poles, in gaining their point on control of their own party and thus of 
their country, made it clear that Poland would stay in the Warsaw Pact 
and that they would make arrangements for the continued stay of 
Soviet troops in Poland. This meant, above all, that Gomutka was 
accepting the consequences of remaining within the Soviet security 
system, as Tito did not, and as Imre Nagy was to try unsuccessfully to 
avoid. Tito, of course, did not jump into neutralism when the original 
break came in 1948. It took him about a year to desert the Soviet camp 
on international questions, and only after Stalin had in fact expelled 
him from it by denouncing the Yugoslav-Soviet alliance treaty and 
getting the satellites to follow suit. But when the time came to do so, 
Tito could assert his independence in foreign policy because Soviet 
troops were not in the country and could not get in without a fight, a 
fight which might be more than a private contest with Yugoslavia. 
Khruschchev undoubtedly had those points in mind in Warsaw in 
1956, and so did Gomutka. 

To see how Poland’s international relations have developed, in the 
light of a test of strength that took place in October and of the pres- 
sures generated since, we can look at three sides of the picture: (1) Po- 
land’s position within the socialist world, including the question of 
relations with Yugoslavia; (2) its relations with the West and its role 
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in the cold war, including the questions involved in negotiations on 
Germany, disarmament and security in Europe; and (3) its relations 
with the United States. 


I. POLAND AND THE SOCIALIST CAMP 


It is often said that the October revolution gave Poland independence 
in domestic affairs at the price of continuing dependence in foreign, 
relations. This is generally true. Nevertheless, the very events of 
October were an act in the field of foreign relations. They were an 
assertion of independence by Poland in its relations with Russia. They 
were the culmination of the whole series of developments which took 
place in 1955 and 1956 following the Belgrade Declaration, which was 
based not only on the principle of different institutional roads to social- 
ism, but also, at least in the Yugoslav view, on that of freedom in 
foreign policy. It is true that Tito had in mind the idea of the solidarity 
of the socialist countries, but he saw it as a voluntary choice of each 
socialist nation, a view that was bound to have an appeal to Com- 
munists in the satellite states. He ruled out any organization such as the 
Cominform through which Moscow would lay down the line for all, 
and he did not join the Warsaw Pact. 

Thus, after October, the question was at least partly open. Would. 
Poland’s role in the socialist camp be the same as that of the other 
satellites, dutifully following the Moscow line, or would it have some 
tinge of the Yugoslav approach, a kind of Titoism within the Soviet 
security system? Would Poland try to assert an influence of its own and 
make its own decisions on the international stage? 

There were indications that Gomutka wished Poland to have a 
special place within the “Socialist camp.” He saw this as connected to 
the pursuit of Poland’s road to socialism at home. He did have a 
feeling of affinity with Tito going back to 1948, when he himself had 
been ousted for “nationalist deviation,’ and he had reservations about 
Soviet treatment of Hungary—Nagy, after all, was just a Gomutka who 
had let things get out of hand. And he seems to have had some hope 
of support from China. Indeed, China’s role in encouraging Poland's 
independent stand fitted in well with ideas of something like a Peking- 
Warsaw-Belgrade axis balancing Moscow’s influence in the Communist 
world. But China’s shift in attitude, after the Hungarian revolt had shown 
the dangers to the very existence of the “camp” lurking in conceptions of 
national interest, left Poland with very little scope for a separate policy 
of its own. 
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Hence, Gomutka’s record in practice, after 1956, was the curious one 
of a partner who was both willing and reluctant; who declared his 
support for the socialist camp but made a point of saying things dif- 
ferently from Moscow, of saying them only after delay and under pres- 
sure, and of deliberately omitting the standard references to the U.S.S.R. 
as the leader of the socialist camp (it was always the first and strongest 
country of socialism, but not the leader). 

A few examples will show how the Polish regime took pains to 
emphasize its differences in approach and outlook, and how, even with 
hesitation and reservations, the differences became less and less sub- 
stantial as time went on. During the Hungarian revolt, the Central 
Committee of the Polish Worker’s Party issued a statement asserting 
that the Hungarian people could preserve their social achievements by 
their own efforts and not by intervention from abroad (that is, from 
the U.S.S.R.). In November 1956, after his visit to Moscow, Gomutka 
still refrained from any expression of approval of the Soviet armed in- 
tervention, although he was willing to state his sympathy for the Kadar 
regime. A few months later, in May 1957, he found it necessary to term 
the Soviet help in “suppressing the counterrevolution” a regrettable but 
inevitable necessity, although “we may differ from other parties in our 
assessment of events in Hungary.” 

In his attitude toward Yugoslavia, Gomutka made a point of showing 
cordiality and understanding, while keeping out of the bitter public con- 
troversy that developed between Moscow and Belgrade over the events 
in Hungary. In September 1957, after Khrushchev and Tito had 
reached a temporary understanding, Gomutka made the significant 
gesture of a visit to Belgrade, where he and Tito issued a joint statement 
stressing the concrete specific conditions which determine the different 
nature of the road to socialism taken by various countries. Even as late 
as the occasion of the 7th Congress of the League of Yugoslav Communists, 
in April 1958, the Polish observer chose to remain seated while all the 
other observers (no Communist country sent an official delegation) 
walked out when Yugoslav leaders defended their position against 
Soviet and Chinese criticisms. The Polish regime let it be known that it 
disagreed with certain Yugoslav theses, but it pointedly refrained from 
such denunciations as were coming from Moscow and Peking and did 
not repeat their assertion that the original Cominform resolution of 
1948 condemning Tito had been “correct.” 

Another example of Gomutka’s spirit of independence was the conduct 
at the meeting of party chiefs at Moscow in November 1957. According 
to information from Polish sources, he stubbornly resisted some points in 
the first draft of the declaration placed before the meeting and was 
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apparently subjected to great pressure by Khrushchev and especially by 
Mao Tse-tung. In the end, he signed the final declaration which contained. 
some changes resulting from his strong stand against a text which he 
thought stressed too much the leading role of the Soviet party. The 
Russians and Chinese made these concessions because they did not want 
to risk Gomutka’s following the example of the Yugoslav party by a 
refusal to subscribe to the declaration. 

Another example is Gomutka’s handling of the Imre Nagy affair. 
He held off comment for twelve days after the announcement of Nagy’s 
execution, then refrained from passing judgment on the extent of Nagy’s 
guilt or the justice of the sentence. He called it an internal Hungarian 
affair, then turned the rest of his statement into an attack on the West 
for its exploitation of the issue and an assurance to Moscow of Poland’s 
unreserved loyalty to the unity of the Socialist camp. 

One may ask: What has been the benefit of this practice of nuances 
and points of difference, these gestures in the direction of an independent 
line which could not, in the last analysis, be really independent? As 
time went on Gomutka himself seemed to see less and less reason for it. 
He was never in a position to form some kind of axis with Tito. As Tito 
was driven further and further from the Soviet-Communist bloc under 
the thunderous denunciations of the Russians and the Chinese, Gomutka 
found it even more difficult and quixotic to annoy them. There was not 
enough strength in the concept of “national communism” to allow him 
to insist on a special position, and increasing doubt whether he really 
wanted to try. 

The question has been asked whether Gomutka is more nationalist 
than Communist. It is doubtful that he sees the question as one of choice. 
He is a convinced Communist and sees nationalism and national feeling 
in that light. He is no believer in secession from the Soviet-Communist 
world. He is not seeking the role of an ideological leader. Moreover, as 
he has moved against the “revisionists” within Poland, he has no desire 
to champion the cause of revisionism for which Tito is being con- 
demned. What he is really -interested in is the continuance of his own 
regime in Poland. He wants to build up his own Polish Communist 
party and to be able to make his own policies within Poland, without 
Soviet interference but also without challenging the solidarity of the 
bloc. He believes, apparently, that he has a firm agreement with 
Khrushchev on that. 

What Gomutka says about Hungary and Yugoslavia now tends to sup- 
port that interpretation, and it is in some contrast to his earlier state- 
ments. In May of 1958, for example, he paid a visit to Budapest, in 
itself a gesture of significance. While there, he spoke as follows: “We 
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Polish Communists realized the vast danger which the Hungarian coun- 
terrevolution represented not only for Hungary, but also for us. ... The 
Soviet decision {to intervene}...was correct and necessary.” Thus there 
is now no difference between the Polish and the Soviet official views on 
the Hungarian revolt. As for Yugoslavia, Gomutka’s speech at Gdafisk 
in June 1958 denounced Tito for helping the international reaction and 
for trying to split the Socialist camp. In November 1958, speaking in 
Moscow, he told how Polish Communists had tried, unsuccessfully, ta 
divert the Yugoslavs from the false path of revisionism. Because they 
would not abandon that path, “blame for this situation falls exclusively 
and squarely on Yugoslavia.” 

It appears, therefore, that Gomutka has found no scope for even a 
semi-independent political and ideological position within the bloc, if 
he ever had any serious intention to do so. At the same time, he knows 
and Khrushchev knows that the real test is what happens in Poland 
itself and what influence it may have on the rest of the bloc. The Polish 
experiment itself, not the statements which Gomutka makes on solidarity 
of on revisionism, constitutes the real challenge. Khrushchev, with all 
the weight of the bloc behind him and with Poland hemmed in by 
satellites wholly under Moscow’s thumb, probably believes that Russia 
can handle that challenge in the long run. Gomutka may not be looking 
so far ahead. He rather gives the impression of living from day to day, 
absorbed in the manifold problems involved in trying to keep himself 
in control of the party, to ensure the party’s control of the country, and 
to build a socialist system suited to Polish conditions. 


II, RELATIONS WITH THE WEST 


In relations with the West, also, it is the limits rather than the pos- 
sibilities which have determined Poland’s policies. There is no doubt 
that after October the Polish leaders and people wanted more breathing 
space. They wanted to open more windows to the West, to expand 
cultural and economic relations. But we should not mistake the people’s 
longing for the West for any desire on the part of the regime to move 
into a neutral position between East and West. Even, if it had such a 
desire, the limits on Poland’s freedom of action would prevent fulfillment. 

First, there are the obvious facts of geography. Poles will say semi- 
seriously, that they would gladly trade their Polish road to socialism 
or their national “sovereignty,” such as it is, for a different geographical 
position, say, that of Iceland. Soviet troops in large numbers are sta- 
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tioned on both sides of Poland, in East Germany and in the U.S.S.R., as 
well as on Polish soil. If Poland could not get effective help in 1939, 
what help could it expect now? 

Second, the facts of economics. The Polish economy was dependent 
on the U.S.S.R. and remained so after 1956. Trade did not open up 
with the West as the Poles had hoped. Where Yugoslavia was able after 
1948 to make the transition from independence on the East to full-blown 
rclations with the West (with considerable Western aid), Poland has 
been unable to do so. The industrialized Western countries have other 
sources, cheaper and better, for most of the goods Poland exports. The 
European market for Polish coal has dropped nearly out of sight. The un- 
derdeveloped countries provide some possibilities for Polish trade, but 
this is a long-range proposition. Poland has therefore decided, for lack 
of any alternative, to go the whole way into the plans for economic inte- 
gration of the Soviet bloc. Polish officials may hope for broader econ- 
omic relations with the West, in order to get more bargaining power in 
cealing with the East, but they have not yet got it. 

Third, Germany, which has been an insuperable obstacle to the 
development of Polish-Western relations, is divided and the Soviets 
intend to keep it that way. Khrushchev has stated that intention quite 
frankly and brutally in his recent utterances. The continued division of a 
hereditary enemy state may be comforting to the Poles, but the lack of 
a settlement of the question of Germany’s reunification and future role 
in Europe leaves Poland very much under the Soviet thumb. Though 
distrusting the puppet East German regime, Poland recognized it and 
feels required to call it the only regime truly representative of the Ger- 
man people and their democratic future. For those reasons Poland 
cannot get into relations with the Federal Republic, without which it 
cannot establish any basis for an enduring political settlement with 
Germany. There have been efforts since 1956, and Poland is on record 
as being in favor of diplomatic relations with the Federal Republic, but 
these attempts were mishandled on both sides and the opportunity lost. 
Nor have economic relations with West Germany developed despite 
the known desire of Poland for Western investment in Polish industry. 
Here the negative decision was apparently that of Chancellor Adenauer 
rather than of the West German industrialists. 

The West does not recognize the Oder-Neisse line. This is another 
reason tending to throw the Poles wholly on the support of the Russians 
and the Soviet camp. From West Germany they hear governmental 
statements that the frontier is an open question for later negotiation; 
they hear speeches of “expellee” leaders and even of cabinet ministers 
about the Germans’ eventual return to the lost lands in the East. From 
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the Western powers they hear nothing, except an occasional reminder 
that the position is unchanged: the Potsdam decision was not a final 
settlement. 

The deep feeling of Poles about Germany and the need for security on 
their Western borders is held by Communists and non-Communists 
alike, strengthening the government in its general pro-Soviet and anti- 
Western line. This makes it hard for Western representatives to get 
anywhere in discussion of foreign policy questions with Poles without 
running into the Oder-Neisse line, just as it is impossible to make any 
progress with the Arabs without running squarely into the question of 
Israel. Can the obstacle be removed? The West could go ahead and 
recognize the line and would be applauded in Poland for so doing. 
Unfortunately, there are other factors involved. One is the attitude of 
West Germans and the Bonn government; even those who realistically 
expect the Oder-Neisse line, or something very close to it, to be accepted 
ultimately are not in a position publicly to accept it now. Another factor 
is that of timing. Since recognition was not made shortly after October 
1956, when it might have had a considerable effect, the situation has 
changed. It is doubtful whether as a bargaining counter it would bring 
much return now. On the whole, it hardly seems possible to reach a 
settlement of the boundary until the prior problem of reunification of 
Germany, and the related problem of the presence of Soviet forces in 
Poland, are settled, unless there is some basic change in relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and Poland. 

Poland can take only the most modest independent initiative in the 
great issues of the East-West confrontation in Europe, although its own 
fate may depend on their outcome. For example, Poland proposed the 
Rapacki Plan in 1957. It was turned down by the West. The Poles 
modified it to meet some of the Western objections. It was turned down 
again. Possibly it may appear in new form in forthcoming negotiations, 
but as of now, it represents a Soviet policy, not just a Polish policy. 
If some agreement on limited disengagement is reached between the 
U.S.S.R. and the West, it is not likely to be on the basis of the Rapacki 
Plan. 

The interesting point is why it was a Polish policy in the first place. 
Polish leaders say they invented it and took a couple of months to con- 
vert the Soviet Government to it. And though it resembles certain earlier 
proposals made by the Soviets themselves, it has a Polish as well as a 
Soviet rationale. It has as a major purpose, to stop the atomic arming 
of West Germany. Polish officials have said also that they believe it 
would relieve tensions, start the process of wider disarmament, and 
reduce the danger of war by incident, all of which would benefit Poland. 
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Even more important, perhaps, is the opinion, officially unspoken, that 
it would give Poland a little more room for maneuver and perhaps pave 
the way for the withdrawal of Soviet troops. But all these hopes have 
proved vain, for the Western Governments have had to consider their 
position on the plan not primarily from the standpoint of helping 
Poland, much as they might like to do so, but from that of safeguarding 
Western strategic and political interests. As one Polish official put it, 
Poland cannot throw her weight around in international affairs, but did 
try to wriggle her toes a little bit. Now the fate of the Rapacki Plan 
shows she cannot do even that. 


III. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Looking westward, Poland has been especially concerned with the 
United States because it is the leader of the Western coalition and the 
source of possible economic assistance. The Warsaw government has co- 
operated in opening up contacts, such as the intellectual exchange with 
the United States. There is no question of the enthusiasm of the Polish 
people for such contacts. They regard America as a friendly country for 
numerous reasons flowing from history, the presence of so many Poles in 
America, the steady volume of food packages and other private assistance, 
church connections, and so on. But the government is bound to be 
cautious. Gomutka, like Tito, runs some risk of undermining his own 
position, by encouraging Western influence. He is not anxious to increase 
the domestic pressures on himself any more than the Soviet pressure 
trom outside. Hence the caution, and hence the degree to which he has 
gone in joining or parroting Khrushchev in denunciations of the United 
States. One need only consult his Moscow speech of November 10, 1958, 
which is full of references to our “brink of war policy,” “imperialism,” 
“aggression in the Arab world,” and “gross interference in the internal 
affairs of China.” On Germany he has accused the United States of 
violation of the Potsdam Agreement and has given his full support to 
the Soviet position on Berlin. 

How much does the Polish government want good relations with 
the United States? It is sometimes a little hard, particularly for those in 
Washington responsible for these matters, to believe that Gomutka is 
interested at all. His public statements suggest that he thinks the U.S. 
connection no longer important and that he can afford to throw it 
away, or that he is sure of it anyway and can count on the United 
States to disregard his strong talk as only intended to keep him out of 
trouble with Moscow. 
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Such conclusions do not appear to be justified. It is more reasonable, 
on the present evidence, to believe that the Polish regime very much 
wants good relations with America, that United States aid is important 
to it as a symbol as well as useful for the Polish economy. But Gomutka, 
has to take account of the risks and the limitations. Experience since 
1956 has shown that Poland cannot get enough from America to sub- 
stitute for, or to counter-balance, the Soviet connection. It is not a card 
on which Gomutka can risk everything. Gomutka accepts our aid 
(whether or not with Soviet consent is not clear) and keeps the channels 
open. But the Poles know that the only real chance for Poland, short 
of some drastic and unexpected shift in the balance of world power, is 
not through a risky balancing act amid conditions of rising tension but 
through a relaxation in Europe and possible negotiations and agreements 
between East and West which will give the Poles more opportunity to 
make their own decisions and gradually to develop a real counter- 
balance in the West. 

It may be useful to look at the question from the other side, to con- 
sider the American interest in Poland’s international position. Clearly, 
the United States has abjured any intervention, even if the Poles could 
make a test of arms with Russia, although one cannot wisely speak in 
absolute terms on this matter, for the situations which arise may have 
many unpredictable possibilities. Secretary Dulles has said that, when a 
people shows signs of independence, we will respond with helpful 
acts. In Poland’s case these acts have included economic aid at the rate 
of about 95 to 100 million dollars per year, and on the private side the 
opening up of opportunities for cultural exchange. We have refrained 
from doing more for a number of reasons. One is uncertainty over 
Poland’s course—if it is sliding back to the status of Czechoslovakia what 
is the sense of helping? Another is the complexity of our own policy- 
making process. It is not the Department of State alone that makes 
the decisions. Many in Congress are concerned about a policy that 
looks like subsidizing Communism, and Poland, unlike Yugoslavia, does 
not defy the Kremlin or enjoy full independence. 

The fact remains that the United States government has wanted to 
help Poland and has done so, for reasons which are generally accepted 
by the American people. We want to help the Polish people, who are 
friendly to us and will continue to be an important element in the 
international political equation. We want to help Poland consolidate 
those gains of October that have not been already lost, (freedom from 
terror, private property in agriculture, and the bargain between State 
and Church). We want to keep the doors open, not to close them. It is 
not always easy or wise to talk about our aims in public. When the 
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President at a press conference talks about taking measures in order 
to loosen the Soviet grip or to win Poland away from the Soviet bloc, 
it makes life more worrisome for Gomutka and tends to make a dif- 
ficult situation more difficult. Still, it is doubtful whether many are 
fooled by what is said or by what is left unsaid. 

It seems fairly obvious that it is in the interest of the United States 
and the West that the Eastern European nations move toward a position 
of greater independence; that “polycentric communism” gain ground; 
that trends in the Soviet bloc develop in ways which cause difficulty 
for the Soviet Union and weaken its power position. In short, any 
challenges to Soviet control of the Communist empire are desirable, 
provided they are not such as to threaten world destruction. 

But we can and should look beyond to objectives that are more posi- 
tive: that is, to the development of closer relations between Eastern 
Europe and Western Europe, to the lifting of the iron curtain, the achieve- 
ment of sound political settlement in Eyrope, whether these things come 
about through developments within the Soviet bloc or through some 
kind of negotiated settlements involving presently fettered nations so 
long associated with the history and civilization which we know as 
European and Western. 

The American people realize that attempts to liberate by force 
represents no policy and no solution. That never was America’s policy, 
although some political leaders contrived to give that impression a few 
years ago. Without losing sight of the dread possibility of war, the 
Western governments must develop policies geared to gradual change. 
Change is going to take place anyway. Despite the present apparently 
frozen positions, the situation on both sides of the iron curtain is dynamic, 
not static. What American policy should seek in the long run—through 
diplomacy, trade, and cultural relations—are ways and means of in- 
fluencing those forces of change in directions which serve the needs 
and desires of the people of Poland and of the rest of Eastern Europe, 
while at the same time serving the fundamental interests of the United 
States and the West. 
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M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 


UPS AND DOWNS OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
UNDER GOMULKA 


The peak of intellectual freedom under Gomutka was reached during 
the fortnight or so following the October Revolution. The freedom 
of expression, already quite considerable at that time, was officially 
sanctioned by Gomutka in his programmatic speech at the Eighth 
Plenum of the Central Committee. Soon the Poles were given more 
scope. Even before the release of Cardinal Wyszyfski and five im- 
prisoned bishops (October 28), the Catholic Tygodnik Powszechny, 
closed in March 1953 for its refusal to publish an epitaph of Stalin, was 
allowed to reopen, and the prominent writer Jerzy Zawieyski was per- 
mitted to set up a club of Catholic intellectuals. Catholic public meetings 
began to take place again. As a result of the Church-State negotiations, a 
new modus vivendi was reached on December 10, 1956. The most impor- 
tant achievement of the new settlement, not an ideological compromise 
but merely a tactical agreement, was the reintroduction of religious teach- 
ing into Polish schools whenever the parents of the pupils so desired. 

At the end of October and the beginning of November, the jamming 
of Western broadcasting was stopped by the order of Gomutka. The 
decision must have been determined by his conviction that jamming was 
incompatible with the policy of truth which he proclaimed at the 
Eighth Plenum, as well as by the awareness that the jamming represented 
a considerable waste of money and was never really effective. 

Also, by the end of October the Committee for Security Affairs, which 
in 1954 had replaced the Ministry of Public Security, came under the 
Ministry of the Interior. With the secret police no more in evidence, 
(though not non-existent!) people were further encouraged to speak their 
minds. Foreign publications were allowed to enter Poland even more 
freely than during the preceding “thaw.” Academic curricula were further 
revised and sociology was permitted to be taught openly. 

The intellectual freedom, considerable by the standards of the Soviet 
bloc, was gradually curtailed as a result of the Hungarian uprising. In 
crder to understand this phenomenon one has to take into account the 
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position of the United Polish Workers’ Party (PZPR), at that time still 
carried away by the mood of the country. Now, of course, the Party would 
like to forget many of its statements of this “Sturm und Drang” period; 
but it is one more reason why it would be worthwhile to recall some of 
its statements. On October 29, 1956, the Party issued an appeal to the 
Hungarians to stop fighting and support the government of Imre Nagy 
and his program of Communist reformation. The appeal insisted on the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. On November 2, the Party 
published another appeal, addressed to the Polish nation and expressing 
the party’s solidarity with the Hungarian freedom fighters. The appeal 
stated i. a.: 


From the bottom of our hearts we have always been on the side of the Hun- 
garian workers and all those who fought together with them for Socialist 
democratization against the forces which wanted at any cost to maintain in 
Hungary the old system of government, hated by the people. 


The manifesto deplored the tragic consequences of the policy of 
Rakosi and the decision of some of his successors who decided to call 
Soviet troops. On the other hand, the statement appealed to the Poles to 
keep calm in the name of raison d’état, “for the sake of the country’s 
independence.” Two days later, Soviet troops installed the government 
of Kadar in Budapest. 

Since the beginning of November, the slogan of “Polish raison d’état,” 
first launched editorially on October 31, by Trybuna Ludu, became in- 
creasingly fashionable among publicists, writers and politicians. The 
people, accustomed for years to reading between the lines, immediately 
understood the meaning of the warning. The fate of Budapest dramatized 
the issue. The spontaneous decision to watch passively the tragic Hun- 
garian uprising was not an easy one. This was expressed in a poem of 
Wazyk, “Qui Tacent Clamant,” published in Nowa Kultura, on Novem- 
ber 25: “We used to be the conscience of History, but now our silence 
has become raison d'état.” 

The silence was, however, not complete. The Polish press reported 
faithfully, and often brilliantly (e.g. in the essays of Woroszylski) the 
course of events in Hungary. As a matter of fact, it was the only press 
of the Soviet bloc which dared to present the truth about the Russian 
intervention. But the Polish press limited itself to the presentation of 
facts and allowed the readers to draw their own conclusions. Thus, during 
the autumn of 1956, the press had as much moulded public opinion by 
its spontaneous discipline as it had influenced the minds of the people 
by its brilliant outspokenness during the preceding period of the “thaw” 
and the October upheaval. 
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But the Polish intellectuals while accepting for the moment a sort of 
spontaneous censorship did not stop their struggle to extend the frontiers 
of freedom. The Writers’ Congress, held in Warsaw from November 
29 to December 2, 1956, became a demonstration in favor of further 
liberalization. The congress demanded abolition of censorship, and of the 
list of prohibited books in libraries and reading rooms; the writers also 
expressed their desire for closer relations with émigré intellectuals. It 
declared itself overwhelmingly against “Socialist Realism,” as well as 
State intervention in literature. A new executive board of the Writers’ 
Union was elected with the outspoken Antoni Stonimski as chairman. 
The Congress of Journalists, which convened soon afterwards, largely 
supported the writers. 

Under the pressure of these demands, the party had to retreat. On, 
December 5, it was announced that the list of the prohibita was abolished. 
Censorship was maintained, however. Obviously the party wanted to 
preserve this important lever of control. On the other hand, various Party 
dignitaries let it be understood that from then on the censors would 
carry out their functions in a discreet way, using more pragmatic than, 
ideological criteria. Indeed, for seven or eight months a great deal could 
be printed in Poland. Only two things remained taboo: criticism of 
the Soviet Union and criticism of the principle of party leadership. 

Such was the climate in which the elections of January 1957 were 
held. On the eve of the election Gomutka went to the microphone to make 
a last minute appeal to his compatriots, again in the name of raison 
d’état. His stand was indirectly supported by the Polish Episcopate. These 
were among the main reasons why the election proved amazingly quiet, 
especially in view of the passions unleashed during the preceding period 
of “national unity.” This climate was preserved, roughly speaking, until 
the summer of 1957. 

In September of 1957, the Party launched a vigorous counter-offen- 
sive on the “cultural front” (to use the favorite Communist term). The 
highlights of the offensive were the closing down of the organ of the 
young Marxist intellectuals of the revisionist variety, the weekly 
Po Prostu, the confiscation by the censorship of several books and 
movies, and the suppression of the magazine Evropa before its first issue 
could reach the public. Emigré periodicals, like the Paris monthly Kultura, 
for some time tolerated in Poland, were now more and more prevented 
from being distributed by mail. The summer of 1957 marked a further 
stage of the process of Gomutka’s disengagement from his alliance with 
the intellectuals who had lent him such a determined support during 
the crucial phases of the struggle for power. Gomutka, a hard-boiled 
Communist, and a worker of little formal education suffering from an 
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anti-intellectual complex, had always felt uneasy in this partnership 
with “eggheads” of questionable Marxist orthodoxy. 

In the summer of 1958, in order to bolster the slackening “revolu- 
tionary vigilance,” and counteract apathy, a new anti-Church campaign 
was mounted. The attacks on the Episcopate and its social and intellectual 
activities, including its propaganda of the Catholic concept of Poland’s 
millennium, continued throughout the autumn and winter of 1958, but 
were kept within certain bounds. They never reached the intensity of 
similar measures witnessed during the Stalinist period. As a matter of 
fact, there were even certain attempts at relaxing the tension which 
reached its climax in July and August of 1958. For instance, at the 
end of November, 1958, the regime permitted a lay Catholic group to 
form a publishing company bearing the same name as the high level 
theoretical monthly Zak. 

In the autumn and winter of 1958, further recompression of intel- 
lectual freedom took place. During that period several Party spokesmen 
declared that the party was “engaged” in culture and, therefore, de- 
termined to exercise its authority in the field. A special department of 
the party’s Central Committee dealing with intellectual matters was 
reestablished. Numerous prominent party leaders emphasized that art 
and literature had a social function and that their separation from 
politics must be considered a bourgeois device which could not be 
tolerated in a socialist state. Artists and writers could create as they 
pleased but the party would support only what suited its objectives. 
A special target of these attacks was the pro-Western orientation of 
most Polish intellectuals and writers. A bitter criticism was voiced by 
the Chief Censor, Artur Starewicz. Speaking at the Fourth National 
Congress of Journalists, held in Warsaw on November 3-4, 1958, he 
ridiculed the stories written “under the influence of neon light,... nylon 
underwear and Brigitte Bardot.” Despite these attacks a great majority 
of Polish intellectuals have remained faithful to their traditional Western 
orientation. The number of translations from English and French have 
exceeded translations from Russian, contrary to the governmental en- 
couragement and subsidies: Plays by Thornton Wilder, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Ionesco or Samuel Becket remained extremely popular among the 
Poles, and continued to be enthusiastically appraised by literary critics. 

Since friendly persuasion obviously failed, the regime began returning 
to sterner measures. On December 5, 1958, Roman Zambrowski, a mem- 
ber of the Politbureau, summoned a meeting of leading journalists and 
declared that unless they would cooperate with the new line in cultural 
matters the Party would apply “administrative pressure.” This is a 
euphemistic term for a variety of measures starting with financial levers 
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and ending with brute force. On January 1, 1959, the Trybuna Ludu 
stated that the writers were to actively support the program of “building 
socialism.” The party did not wish to return to the old Stalinist methods, 
it stated, but it was determined to base its cultural policy on orthodox 
socialist principles. This tough line was confirmed by Gomutka during 
the Third Party Congress of March, 1959. According to Gomutka, 
literature and art must be realistic in form and socialist in content, and 
there will be no retreat from this objective. 

To sum up the situation as of Spring, 1959, one must say that Go- 
mutka’s crackdown on intellectual freedom has led to a considerable 
deterioration in cultural standards. The remarkable intellectual and 
especially literary revival experienced by Poland in 1956-57 is drawing 
to an end. Polish literature and periodicals, until recently often amazingly 
outspoken, and sometimes even brilliant, have gotten considerably duller, 
and in many cases unreadable. Thus, to use the expression of the writer 
Mieczystaw Jastrun, the censorship “confiscated not only the thunder but 
also the cloud.” This has resulted in a considerable loss of reader interest, 
which is especially noticeable as far as serious periodicals are concerned. 
Theatres are often empty since many plays have an ideological tinge and 
are forced into being staged by the authorities. Several valuable maga- 
zines, such as Po Prostu and Zebra, were suppressed. So were many 
debating circles, clubs, and political cabarets. It has been estimated that 
about thirty book-length manuscripts and several hundred articles were 
prevented by the censors from being printed. Generally speaking, people 
read less books and their editions are smaller. There were at the end 
of 1958 nearly 60% less reading rooms than at the end of 1956. Many 
of them might have distributed mainly propaganda material, but some 
were of a non-political nature. Shortage of new, original creations prod- 
uced a marked return to old classical writers like Sienkiewicz, Kra- 
szewski, and Sieroszewski, or to Western writers. Among American 
novelists, Hemingway and Faulkner enjoy a special popularity. 

Despite mounting party pressure, the Polish intellectuals have re- 
vealed a courageous resistance. Even after the condemnation of Pasternak 
by Khrushchev, the Association of Polish Writers sent to the Russian, 
Nobel Prize winner an enthusiastic telegram congratulating him on his 
well-deserved success. In some instances, even the Communist intel- 
lectuals showed a remarkable independence of mind. A few days after 
the execution of Nagy and Maleter, a meeting of writers belonging to 
the party took place in Warsaw. The chairman of the meeting, Jan 
Strzelecki, opened the meeting with the words: “Comrades, first of all let 
us honor the memory of the Hungarian freedom fighters, Imre Nagy and 
Pal Maleter, by one minute of silence.” Everybody present, except two 
women, stood up and observed the suggestion of the chairman. 
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Despite the growing recompression, academic curricula and scholarly 
publications have not been basically affected thus far. The cultural 
exchange with the West has been continued and teaching of religion in 
schools has been preserved. Generally speaking, mass media of com- 
munication have been more affected than more serious publications. 

Thus, despite the above mentioned negative phenomena and the 
continuing retrogressive trend, Poland has remained by far the most un- 
orthodox and the freest country within the Soviet sphere of influence, 
intellectually considerably more liberal than the outwardly completely 
independent but internally much more Communistic and _ totalitarian, 
Yugoslavia. 


CELIA K. ZYZNIEWSKI 


POLISH WOMEN 


Generalizations about the circumstances in which urban Polish women 
live today may be classified under three headings: the woman’s role 
as a breadwinner and housekeeper, the problems and services available 
to her as a mother, and some of her personal aspirations regarding 
living conditions and professional achievement. Any realistic comparison 
of the city woman in Poland with her counterpart in Western Europe 
immediately reveals that she has less leisure, definitely suffers from 
the shortage of consumer goods and is, on the whole, less informed 
about affairs that are not directly related to her immediate life. In the 
final analysis, these all stem from the pressing need for women to work. 

The considerable role played by Polish women in the economic 
picture of Poland is borne out by officially released statistics, as well 
as the overwhelming impression received by even the casual observer 
in Poland. That a great number of women are employed in all phases 
of work seems to be due to a combination of factors: low wages and 
high living costs, governmental recruitment as part of the industrial 
drive, etc. Polish women, in fact, constitute a higher percentage of the 
working force than do women in any West European country, ranging 
slightly below 45 percent and surpassed only by the women in the Soviet 
Union. A further breakdown of statistics would reveal that an even 
higher percentage applies to the work of women in rural areas inasmuch 
as in agriculture the housewife has been traditionally an additional field 
hand as well. 
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Broadly speaking, more than a third of the industrial labor force 
during the early years of the Six-Year Plan was comprised of women. 
The textile industry is a particular sector where women predominate; 
some branches in Lédz having as much as 85 percent of the employees 
from among women. Other positions frequently filled by women are in 
the so-called service occupations—transportation, utilities and welfare 
services, as well as merchandising. Here the share of women in the 
labor force exceeds 40 percent. Since much of the data is several years 
old, it is quite probable that these figures have increased along with the 
pace of industrialization. 

That many women have been impelled to seek additional income 
for the family budget has been brought out as early as 1956 by a study 
published in Zycie Gospodarcze (Economic Life). It was concluded that 
a family of four (two children) required an income per month of about 
1,730 ztoty in order to fill the minimal requirements for subsistence. 
This would include a daily diet amounting to 2,800 calories. On the 
other hand, it was pointed out at the time that the overall, average wage 
of the industrial worker was less than 1,100 ztoty a month, thereby 
leaving a gap of 600 to 700 zloty a month if the father alone were the 
sole breadwinner. Moreover, only 6.4 percent of the population in 1956 
earned more than 2,000 ztoty monthly. 

Under such circumstances, increased employment among married. 
women is not surprising. Admittedly, wages after 1956 appear to have 
increased more rapidly than prices. Yet they remain too low for a family 
of four to be supported by one wage earner alone. Statistics published 
in March, 1958 gave the average monthly wage of workers as 1,460 
ztoty, still at least 300 ztoty below that required for subsistence level 
in such a family. Moreover, this average is arrived at by the inclusion 
of the more favored occupations (coal mining, for example) which tend 
to raise the average. 

Such conditions are naturally responsible for women being employed 
in positions which in the United States and some West European 
countries are not usually regarded as suitable for women, notably, on 
streetcars and buses, public sanitation work and the like. 

A wife’s earning capacity naturally depends upon her qualifications. 
While no detailed data are available to form a valid generalization, 
there ar@ instances, nonetheless, where women are faced with unjust 
rewards for their services. A particular instance comes to mind in the 
comparison of earnings by a cleaning woman and one who had been 
professionally trained. As of last December, a maid in one of Warsaw’s 
better hotels earned about 800 ztoty a month. Until 1958, a professional 
nurse, after two and a half years of training, likewise earned the same 
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amount. Recently, the latter received somg adjustment; salaries have 
been raised to 1,000 zloty a month for a 44-hour week as compared to 
a 46-hour week previously worked. This by no means is enough to 
reward the professional nurse adequately when one remembers that a , 
month’s salary is required for a nurse to purchase a pair of shoes. 

In passing, it is necessary that mention be made about the greater 
professional opportunities that educated women now enjoy over those in 
prewar Poland, and even the United States. This is particularly evident 
in the medical and teaching professions. More women hold positions 
of responsibility in medicine than is possible under the present circum- 
stances in the United States, on professorial levels, in charge of 
pediatric, surgical and other clinics. From the standpoint of opportunity 
for professional accomplishment, this must be recognized as a definitely 
positive accomplishment. 

Summarily, then, the average urban wife in Poland very often per- 
forms a dual role, of a domestic and of.a professional nature. This is 
possible with children as well, either if a mother-in-law or relative can 
remain at home with the children or if the mother wishes to take 
advantage of the creches and kindergartens (essentially state-supported) 
where she can leave her children on a weekly or daily basis. Other 
working wives with higher professional accomplishments actually find 
it profitable to hire a housekeeper (gosposia) to relieve her of housekeep- 
ing duties and yet find that the added income that remains permits the 
purchase of items that would otherwise be unavailable without employ- 
ment. 

Working mothers have a relatively wide range of child-care facilities 
that are state-supported. The creches and kindergartens have been 
established on a residential district basis or by the different organizations 
of industry. For the most part, daily schedules are maintained and the 
mother collecgs the child at the end of her work. Other, full time 
facilities are available whereby the child is cared for from Monday to 
Saturday afternoon. The latter is usually available to mothers working 
at night, or perhaps engaged in certain serious study that entitle her to 
this service. 

Charges for such services are relatively nominal, often depending 
upon the mother’s income but frequently as low as 30 to 40 zloty a 
month. Children beyond three years old and up to seven years can 
be left at the kindergartens or nursery schools. Priorities in these places 
are given to working mothers, and about 70 percent of the children 
are in this category. These schools are maintained for 9 or 10 hours 
daily. 

Although the convenience provided for the working mother by these 
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institutions seem apparent, they have likewise posed some problems. 
Social workers and sociologists are not in agreement about the psycho- 
logical effects that may result as the mother tends to shed some of her 
role within the family unit. Economically, there may be profit in 
leaving a child in a creche or nursery school that charges only minimal 
fees. On the other hand, the psychological guidance and upbringing that 
stems from a well-knit family life is disrupted and contributes to the 
maladjustment of children. In this connection, the common references 
made about the transitional features of Polish society, the complications 
and adjustments that are necessary under the impact of industrialization, 
appears to have impelled the government to recognize that social work 
has a role in the welfare state as well. Comprised as the field is mostly 
of women, these social workers now feel that they may be permitted 
to make some definite contribution to Polish society after a dozen years 
or so of enforced inactivity. 

The facilities of social welfare available to women in Poland include 
other features as well. Family allowances increase with the number of 
infants. Existing benefits for working wives also include a three-month 
leave of absence for pregnancy, followed by a nursing allowance 
equivalent to a liter of milk a day for twelve weeks. Of course, free 
medical care in hospital and clinics is likewise available. Furthermore, 
the widow of a manual or white collar worker is entitled to a funeral 
grant about seven times as large as the deceased husband’s weekly wage. 
In some cases, she may also qualify for a survivor’s pension, and she 
has her own social security benefits. 

The working wife seeks to supplement the family budget and on this 
point it may be interesting to make some comparisons, based in part on 
some of the governmental studies that have been released. Shopping for 
food is a relatively challenging task for the housewife in Poland even 
today, especially when one realizes that from one-third to one-half of 
the family budget must go for food purchases. When the expense for 
clothing is added, then the share of the budget for these purchases 
may range from two-thirds to three-fourths. This would exclude shoes, 
listed by official sources as a separate item and constituting above 4 
percent of monthly wages. 

Generally speaking, the lower the wage or salary, the greater is the 
portion spent for essential food and clothing. When one adds another 
5 percent for rent and about 6 percent for utilities and transportation, 
then 80 to 90% of the monthly budget has been swallowed up, leaving 
relatively little for recreation, savings, services and the like. The frustra- 
tions that confront the average city housewife in these circumstances 
appear quite evident. 
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Given a hypothetical situation in which the combined income of 
husband and wife in a family ranges about 2,200 to 2,300 ztoty a 
month for those in a non-professional capacity, then numerous econ- 
omies would have to be observed for long periods of time before some 
of the more common appliances and durable consumer goods can be 
purchased. Prior to the holiday season of last December, the reduction 
of prices on various appliances was announced in Warsaw. Trybuna Ludu 
of December 15 quoted some of these: 9,000 ztoty for a refrigerator, 
from 5,500 to 7,500 ztoty for a sewing machine, 3,600 ztoty for a type 
of mixmaster combination. Finally, a Czech potato-peeler and paring 
knife was priced at 280 ztoty—more than a hotel maid or a nurse made 
in a week. 

It would be erroneous to emphasize only the disheartening features 
of Polish life that have persisted since 1956 from the woman’s point 
of view. Considerable improvements have been made both in the 
quantity and variety of food. Shopping now is less a practice of standing . 
in long queues, although on occasion various items disappear quickly 
aiid fail to re-appear for long periods of time. There still persists con- 
siderable uncertainty on the part of the housewife about planning any 
meal several days in advance. The fact that such deficiencies persist 
even in procuring everyday essentials naturally means that those small 
luxuries which we in the West assume any woman wants and needs if 
only for her psychological uplift are even more unattainable under 
normal conditions. Imported cosmetics, leather goods, clothing and 
notions sell at fabulous prices when available. 

In summing it all up, there are perhaps two complaints that one 
hears from women in Poland. The responsibilities of housekeeping, 
motherhood and professional employment foster a state of constant 
fatigue. This has become to be accepted as a normal state of affairs 
that requires another joke, a cup of coffee and carrying on. Furthermore, 
personal observation and experience indicate that a considerable number 
of women see little hope of any major improvements in the near future 
as far as they themselves are concerned. 

On the other hand, there are conditions and factors operating that do 
provide the Polish woman a sense of optimism, and much of this centers 
around the hopes of a better future for the children. These are naturally 
related to the wider access to education that has been presented to the 
new generation; a distinct improvement over the prewar situation. More- 
over, it would be difficult to underestimate the great value that women 
place upon the free medical services provided by the state. Conversations 
among women in comparatively modest economic circumstances usually 
bring out the almost immeasurable value that mothers place on the 
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various programs designed to safeguard the health of the child. These 
would include health vacations and convalescent vacations for children 
following serious medical illnesses, primarily undertaken at state expense. f. 
These and similar features are translated as signs of definite social 
progress from the woman’s viewpoint. In conclusion, then, while many 
of the living conditions currently affecting the pattern of life for the 
Polish woman are far from inspiring, there are developments that f 
nourish feminine hopes that the future will be brighter, for the next 


generation, at least. 7 
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STANLEY J. ZYZNIEWSKI i 
THE PEASANTS SINCE 1956" 
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The agricultural picture in Poland since 1956 has been one of the 
more significant features that distinguish that country’s internal policies 
from those adopted in the rest of the Soviet bloc. A dichotomy has 
evolved. The government remains officially committed to some form 
of agricultural collectivism for the future. But, faced as it has been ( 
with an urgent need to increase agricultural production, Gomutka’s 
government has been impelled to grant a variety of concessions which, ' 
in the final analysis, promoted private farming. 

The emphasis of the new farm policy has been that the expansion of 
socialized farming will be achieved without the coercion of previous 
years, but through persuasion and examples that will convince the 
Polish peasant of its virtue. Simultaneously, the more intense forms of 
discrimination against the private farmers have been erased or con- 
siderably reduced. Withdrawal from previously established co-operative 
farms has likewise been permitted, leading to considerable de-collectiviza- 
tion since 1956. Moreover, as part of its effort to foster production, the } 
government has indicated a readiness to sell some state lands to individual 
farmers, especially in the more sparsely settled and inherently less fertile 
regions of the west. A thirty-seven acre limit, more or less, has been 
imposed upon such private holdings. Official policy also includes a leasing 
of state lands to private farmers for a guaranteed period of eight 
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* The statistical data in this presentation have been extracted or derived from the 
following sources: Glowny Urzad Statystyczny P.R.L., Rocznik Statystyczmy, 1958, 
Warsaw, 1958; U.N., Economic Bulletim for Europe, 1X, No. 3, 1957; and dispatches 
in the New York Times, Trybuna Ludu, Zycie Warszawy, Zycie Gospodarcze and the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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years. Consequently, despite the existence of financial and other induce- 
ments designed to encourage the voluntary formation of co-operative 
farms, the trend since 1956 has been the expansion of private holdings. 

Official data for 1957 places about 88.6 percent of Polish farmlands 
in private hands; more recent estimates tend to exceed 90 percent. The 
remaining two forms of agricultural organization are the PGR (state 
farm) and the differing versions of the PGT (co-operative farm). Co- 
operative farms are mainly found in the western areas of the country 
and comprise about 7 percent of the farmland, with state farms 
established on the rest of the arable land. 

The immediate results of the various concessions made by the 
Gomutka government have been ostensibly encouraging. An overall 
increase of about 4 percent occurred in agricultural production in 1957; 
but of greater importance was the 12 percent increase in the production, 
of four grains—wheat, rye, barley and oats. More than 58 percent of 
the arable land in 1957 was devoted to the production of these four 
grains. An additional 18 percent of the land was planted with potatoes. 

This trend continued in 1958 when an additional 3 percent increase 
in agricultural production was registered. This growth, however, did 
not stem from greater yields per acre. Severe natural conditions had in 
fact reduced the yield per acre, but more land was placed under 
cultivation. 

Generally speaking, the present agricultural policy differs from that 
of the earlier, Stalinist one in that discrimination against efficiency in 
private farming has been considerably reduced, if not abolished. The 
more efficient and prosperous farmer in the Stalinist period usually 
found himself labelled as a kulak and victimized in accordance with 
Communist doctrine promoting class warfare in the villages. This is no 
longer the case and undoubtedly offers a partial explanation of the 
increasing disparity that has arisen between the yields per acre of 
private and non-private farming. 

The harvest of potatoes in 1957 may serve as a case in point. Private 
farms usually averaged about 2,900 pounds of potatoes per hectare 
(about 2% acres). Cooperative farms usually harvested less than 2,700 
pounds per hectare, while state farms managed to harvest about 2,500 
pounds per hectare. This disparity assumes even greater significance if 
one keeps in mind that the allocation of fertilizers still favors state farms. 


Turning our attention to some of the more specific features of private 
ownership of farms, the immediate impression is that the Polish country- 
side has become a land of medium, family-size farms. About two-thirds 
of these farms are above the self-subsisting level, according to official 
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data, and less than 10 percent of the farms are regarded as large by 
Polish standards, i.e., exceeding 25 acres. 

It we accept the official estimate that a Polish farmer must cultivate 
at least three hectares (about 7’ acres) in order to equal the earnings 
of an average industrial worker, then more than half of the farmers 
meet this standard. An additional 10 to 13 percent could eke out a 
subsistence. This then leaves about 31 percent of the farmers owning 
plots which cannot sustain them. This segment of the agricultural 
population must seek supplementary work elsewhere (in towns or on state 
farms) in order to maintain a livelihood. Most of these sub-marginal 
holdings of two or three hectares, and even less, are scattered throughout 
the southern part of the country and in some of the districts of Pome- 
rania, and their owners appear to be quite tenacious in their determination 
to keep these plots. 


With reference to the distribution and ownership of land, post-1956 
policy has included the abolition of some previous restrictions on land 
sales and ownership. Consequently, a large spurt in land transactions 
occurred, amounting to about 40,000 in 1957 or double that of the 
previous year. This has had an inflationary effect upon the value of 
land. Official data listed the average price for a hectare in 1956 at 
15,600 ztoty. This increased by more thgn a third, averaging 21,400 
zloty per hectare in 1957. Similarly, the price of horses has increased 
and inasmuch as about 75 percent of the draft power in agriculture is 
still supplied by horses, this development likewise affects the prosperity 
of the farmer. 

The increase in prices for land and horses has been accompanied by 
a rise in the cost of hired help. Actually, only about 1 percent of those 
who work as agricultural laborers are privately hired; the overwhelming 
majority work on state farms. Privately hired laborers generally earn 
more than those working for the state farms. Official data assert that 
less than a half million agricultural workers toiled on state farms in 
1957 at an average wage of more than 900 zloty monthly. But some 
personal investigations of the author in the autumn of 1958 revealed 
that wages can be as low as 400 ztoty monthly, with not uncommon 
instances of periodic unemployment due to mismanagement and poor 
planning. 


Another factor that considerably affects the life of the private farmer 
is the system of compulsory delivery of products to the state, with 
fixed quotas and prices. The whole system has been modified extensively 
since 1956 and a more just schedule has been devised on the basis 
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of the acreage under cultivation, the crop involved, the rated fertility 
of the land, etc. 

Broadly speaking, the government felt impelled to modify delivery 
schedules as early as 1954 in its initial attempts to energize greater 
agricultural production, but the more significant concessions appeared 
after 1956. The overall amount of compulsory deliveries of grain was 
reduced by one-third in 1957. Simultaneously, fixed prices per quintal 
(220 pounds) were increased, generally doubled for the country as a 
whole. The previous disparity between free market and state market 
prices (about 4 to 1) was thus reduced. 

Prices on other products, as potatoes and meat, were also doubled, 
and in some cases, tripled. Delivery quotas on these items were lowered 
as well. Compulsory milk and egg deliveries have been abolished. 
Furthermore, those farms averaging about five acres or less have been 
made exempt from any compulsory deliveries, while the schedules for 
larger farms have been made less discriminatory in character. There has 
been a greater tendency for agricultural products to reach the population 
through the free market as a result of these series of measures. 

Recently, the government has announced that prices for obligatory 
deliveries of meat during 1959 will be raised from 17 to 56 percent, 
and that of the total volume of slaughtered meat, only about 17 percent 
will be comprised of these deliveries—a considerable decrease from 
the 1952 schedules when half of the meat consumed was supplied by 
deliveries to the state. This appears to be an attempt of the government 
to encourage even greater production of livestock because of its concern 
over a possible meat shortage in the next two years. This threat arises 
partly from an increase of about 35 percent in the per capita consumption 
of meat that has occurred since 1955. 

From the standpoint of private farming, then, some of the gains 
registered since 1956 have included the opportunity to expand land 
holdings under certain conditions, greater accessibility to the freemarket 
disposition of products and a reduction in the discriminatory practices 
that flourished previously. Yet obstacles and problems persist and private 
farming is still faced with some discrimination and practices that tend 
to leave the individual farmer apprehensive about his future. 

Previous under-investment in rural areas has made immediate im- 
provements in rural living difficult to accomplish. Only 45 percent 
of the villages in Poland are electrified; the government plans to raise 
this to 56 percent by 1960. The farmer still feels the lack of consumer 
goods more acutely than does the city dweller. Housing conditions are 
also a serious problem in the villages. The need for more draft power 
to increase both economy and production in agriculture likewise presents 
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a complex problem. The advantages that could accrue from greater 
mechanization are hobbled by the fragmented state of land holdings 
while simultaneously there is a greater need for horses from the farmer’s 
point of view. 

Finally, vestiges of older discriminatory practices against private farm- 
ing still thrive. This is in part illustrated by data released on the use of 
fertilizers. In 1955, private farms were able to secure less than half of 
the amount of fertilizers made available for state farms. Overall con- 
sumption in that year was still below prewar levels. Yet a year after 
Gomutka’s emergence, this “fertilizer favoritism” continued. In 1957, 
state farms averaged about 140 pounds of fertilizer per hectare, while 
private farms used only about 89 pounds. Concomitantly, prices had 
been raised threefold in January, 1957. 

To these unfavorable conditions must be added the specter of under- 
employment in rural areas. With the rate of industrial growth having 
slowed and the high rate of increase in the population continuing, there 
are speculations that if Poland’s second Five-Year Plan that extends to 
1965 is unable to drain off more than a million people from rural 
areas, then about three and a half million unemployed may result in 
the rural regions. Some observers have already pointed to the various 
obstacles that have recently arisen in the path of migration to urban 
centers, including the inability of rural youth in some areas to continue 
schooling beyond the four-year elementary level available in the village. 


Above all, the future development of Polish agriculture under private 
ownership is very much conditioned by the apprehension and un- 
certainty felt among the farmers about future agricultural policies. The 
tear of a possible return to coercive collectivization haunts the farmer, 
official declamations to the contrary notwithstanding. This naturally 
influences the extent of private investment in agriculture. Illustrative 
of this general uncertainty is the fact that although 90 percent or so of 
the farmlands are in private hands, only about 50 percent of the in- 
vestments are derived from this source; most of which is channelled into 
buildings and houses, rather than equipment and livestock. 

Both party and governmental officials recognize this state of affairs, 
as well as the general antagonism and distrust of rural elements toward 
any measures or campaigns sponsored by the ruling party. Efforts have 
been made to rehabilitate the prestige and influence of rural organiza- 
tions not overtly or directly affiliated with the party, i.e., peasant self- 
help and other agricultural organizations. This is aimed at expediting 
a better reception of ideas, policies and measures which the government 
hopes will ultimately promote a peaceful process of agricultural col- 
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lectivization and avoid the devastating effects of a Stalinist approach. 
Therefore, the extent to which the basic circumstances of the present 
situation will remain frozen is highly uncertain.* 


JAN WSZELAKI 


THE WORKERS 


How many workers are there in Poland? According to the final fig- 
ures for 1958, there were nearly seven million people employed in the 
socialist sector of the economy. This figure includes those employed in 
the state farms and the salaried personnel. It makes about 24 per cent 
of Poland’s population. Out of these people, 2,933,000 were employed 
in the industry, and four-fifths of them were blue-collar workers. The 
industrially employed made slightly over ten per cent of the entire 
population and about eleven per cent of those privately employed in 
small industry and crafts were included. 

This figure was at once too small and too large. It was too small 
because there was some measure of unemployment. According to the re- 
ports to the party congress which sat in March, there were only about 
31,000 people seeking industrial employment, while there were 77,000 
vacant jobs waiting for them. On paper, this was a very favorable situa- 
tion. In reality, these figures were to a large extent misleading. For a 
variety of reasons, only a proportion of job seekers were registered with 
the employment agencies, while there were reasons to think that some 
plant managers asked for more workers than they could employ. (They 
did this in order to have a ready excuse in case they were unable to 
implement their production plans). Industrial and construction enter- 
prises, especially in Silesia and the underpopulated Western Poland, 
were short of skilled male workers. Most job-seekers were unskilled 
* Evidence of a more recent nature indicates that the Polish government seeks 
simultaneously to expand production in agriculture and set up the basis for future 
collectivization by urging the peasants to, form cooperative organizations for the pur- 
chase of tractors, thereby reducing the need for privately owned horses. The current 
campaign stresses private ownership of farms but collective ownership of mechanical 
equipment. Its arguments emphasize the purely economic advantages that will 
result in that the upkeep of horses is said to have channelled three million tons 
of grain annually from human consumption and to have placed 15 percent of 
the country’s arable land into pastures. The relatively modest goal of diminishing 
more than 10 percent of the horse population by 1965 has been set. Yet officials 


admit that peasant reactions to this campaign remain highly uncertain. See the 
New York Times, July 5, 1959, p. 6. 
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women in the decaying small towns of Central and Southern Poland, 
the victims of the nationalization of retail trade and crafts. Others were 
petty officials and youngsters just out of school. 

It is probable that, taken as a whole, the unemployment problem is 
not serious at present and will not be so for a couple of years to come. 
There is at present a kind of manpower low in Poland, for those 
entering the productive age were born under the German occupation, 
when the number of births was very low. Within several years, the 
numbers of those reaching sixteen years will greatly increase, and then 
the unemployment problem may become quite serious. The government 
believes that it will master it up till 1965 or thereabout. Further prospects 
are uncertain, to say the least, and in my opinion far from favorable. 

At the same time, far too many people are employed in present-day 
Polish industry. There is no doubt that under different conditions the 
same production of industrial goods could be achieved with far fewer 
people. Less than one million American workers could well produce 
as much as the three million Poles do at present. Excessive employment, 
as the government calls it, is one of the blights of industry. This is due 
to several concurrent factors. 

In the first place, there are far too many officials, all kind of sta- 
tisticians, accountants, controllers and guards, who are counted in the 
hundreds of thousands. The phenomenon is proper to all branches of 
economic life in the entire Soviet bloc. It has not been solved as such 
in the Soviet Union. Although some improvement could be observed 
in Poland since 1956, it will undoubtedly plague the Polish industry for 
many years to come. Secondly, more than a half of the industrial man- 
power consists of green people hastily recruited in the countryside who 
have not been properly educated and are insufficiently skilled; their 
cultural level is low. They are learning, but their productivity can only 
be slowly improved. In addition, because of a faulty wage system, in- 
centives are lacking for those who would like to achieve more skill. 
In most cases, it does not pay to learn because the increase of pay, if 
any, is not worth the effort. The regime is painfully aware of this 
situation — for the creation of which its social policies of the past days 
are very largely responsible—and is trying to improve it. This, how- 
ever, is a difficult, long-term task, which can hardly be realized within 
the present seven-year plan. 

The third reason for the Polish workers’ low labor productivity is 
the presence in many industrial sectors of obsolete machinery. And the 
construction of many of the new industrial plants built since the war 
has remained unfinished. Such new plants were as a rule planned to 
become integrated enterprises: so long as only some of their units 
are in operation, they must remain unproductive. 
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Two years ago, public discussion of various economic problems went 
on untrammeled and striking examples of low labor efficiency were 
disclosed in the Polish press. Some of them pertained to the textile 
industry, the first modern industry to develop in Poland. Its prosperity 
ended after 1915, when it lost its Russian market; only a few innovations 
were made in this industry (the rayon industry excepted) in the interwar 
period. Even fewer investments were made in it since 1945, when the 
emphasis was on the extension of heavy industries. More than 60 per 
cent of its spindles and looms are of pre-1914 vintage; in order to 
cope with a much increased production, they are worked on three shifts. 
The productivity of the machinery being low, the industry must employ 
many people; last year, they were above 350,000, and they were under- 
paid. Several years ago, I read extracts from a report on a visit to 
Poland of a group of British textile workers who went there, I believe, 
in 1954. Most of these observers were Communists, and all sympathetic 
to the Polish regime. They frankly said in their report that in Britain 
the manufacture of textiles would not be possible under the Polish 
conditions of work (the night shift being one of them) and pay: the 
operators would revolt, and there would be no production at all. The 
Polish workers, whom their British comrades described as heroes, have 
no such alternative. 

Low labor productivity prevails also in some of the new industries. 
The Warsaw automobile plant Zeran produces a passenger car War- 
szawa, which is a Soviet-modified 1939 Opel model. In 1957, it 
took 230 workdays to produce one such car. In the same year, it took 
75 workdays to produce a smaller but more modern Skoda car and 23 
workdays to make one Volkswagen car, manufactured as it was by a 
state-owned West-German enterprise. One reason why the Zeran pro- 
ductivity was so low was that only some of its planned units were 
as yet in operatton, the other was linked with a defective organization 
of work. I am aware that the productivity of the plant has improved in 
1958, but no new data about it are available. It is worth noting here 
that last year, when the government launched its campaign for the 
reduction of excess employment, the Zerafi workers — the same who 
gave such an effective backing to Gomutka in October 1956— op- 
posed any reduction of their. numbers. Wage reduction was preferred 
to dismissal by the workers’ council. This could be regarded as a fine 
example of workers’ solidarity, but it was not a way to run an auto- 
mobile plant. 

Many other councils resisted the order to reduce the manpower or 
otherwise opposed the government directives. In the great Cegielski, 
formerly Stalin, heavy equipment plant, the same which gave the signal 
for the Poznan riots of three years ago, a referendum of its 17,000 
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workers decided that the annual bonus of 1957 should be divided equally 
among all employees. The result was that the sweepers got three months’ 
wages, while the chief engineers, with their great responsibilities, 
obtained the equivalent of ten days’ salary. 

In the cases I have quoted, the workers’ standpoint could be ex- 
plained by their ingrained fear of unemployment and the awareness 
of the insufficiency of the wages paid to the less favored of them; in 
addition, they were taking at its face value the oft-repeated slogan that 
under socialism factories belonged to the workers. But such a syndicalist 
attitude could not be tolerated by the Communist authorities any more 
than under capitalism, for it ran against the principle of a rational, 
plant operation and indirectly against the interests of the society. At 
the time the government tacitly accepted the councils’ decisions, for 
it was afraid frontally to oppose the workers, but it took care in 
rendering the repetition of similar cases impossible in the future. This 
it achieved through the April 1958 reform creating the so-called 
workers’ self-government conferences. The primary reason for this 
reform was political, aiming at the restoration of the party influence 
in industrial plants. However, the reform could also be described as 
a step leading towards the increase of labor productivity. 

It is as yet too early to appreciate the result of the campaign for the 
reduction of redundant employees, but there are reasons to believe that 
it was not a conspicuous success. The government or, strictly speaking, 
the party gave some hints and indications as to the way in which 
the reduction was to be conducted, but left its implementation to the 
plants themselves. Habitual loafers and drunkards had to go, of course. 
Actually, this was not an easy decision to reach, for what was to 
become of the drunkard’s family if he was the only breadwinner? 
In practice, most plants decided that those with three children or more 
would be kept on the payroll. The second category was that of men 
above sixty and women above fifty-five. The government claimed that 
the higher incidence of illness and diminishing physical strength 
rendered their performance less effective; it therefore recommended 
that they be pensioned. Since it was manifestly impossible to live on 
the existing pensions, it raised them considerably. Even so, they were 
insufficient, except in the case of the few old members of the Com- 
munist party who were granted much higher retirement payments. 
Most older workers were reluctant to leave the factory. They represented 
old skills and old traditions, and had long memories; in the interwar 
period, most of them belonged to socialist or Catholic un’ons, lived 
in the climate of relative freedom, and could—and did—compare prewar 
conditions to postwar ones. This, in my opinion, was the real reason why 
the regime wanted them to retire. 
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The next category to be eliminated were the so-called peasant- 
workers, i.e. the owners of little farms or gardens, commuting to the 
plants. This group of people benefited greatly from Poland’s indus- 
trialization. Producing their own food, or at least a part of it, they 
fared much better than the urban workers. The government claimed 
that they neglected their factory work in order to work in their fields 
and yet obtained poor results from their farming or gardening activity. 
The real objection against them was their relative independence; the 
fact also was that their relative prosperity was a source of constant 
irritation for the true proletarians with no other income but their 
wages. Most of such people lost their jobs in 1958. Finally, as known 
from the Polish press, many thousands of personal accounts were settled 
on the occasion of the campaign in question and thousands of injustices 
committed. More often than not, women were the victims of discrimina- 
tion, while party members, especially petty officials, escaped the purge. 


Let me now pass to the workers’ living standards. There is a con- 
siderable difficulty in discussing this problem, for the study of real 
wages and family budgets was practically ignored until 1957 and the 
material accumulated during the last two years is not convincing, for 
it cannot be usefully compared with the data for the pre-October period. 
In addition, it is difficult to differentiate between the data concerning 
the living standards of industrial workers directly employed in the 
production on the one hand, and those pertaining to the construction 
and transportation workers, as well as the innumerable petty officials 
on the other. Finally, the data published by the beginning of 1959 do 
not give a complete picture of the subject. The only conclusion which 
can be safely drawn is that the workers employed on direct production 
in mining and heavy industry, as well as some of the construction 
workers, are paid much higher wages and enjoy higher living standards 
than the men and women employed in the remaining branches of the 
national economy. The average wages as disclosed by the government 
are somewhat illusory, for they fall between the relatively high wages. 
of the privileged categories of workers and low ones in the less favored 
light industry, services, and state farms. 

Generally speaking, living standards reached their prewar level in 
1949 when the six-year plan was introduced and then began gradually 
to fall. This process was partly interrupted in 1953, after the East- 
German riots, but in fact real wages remained more or less stationary 
till the Poznan events, when it became clear that unless they were 
raised the very existence of a Communist regime in Poland would be 
exposed to danger. Since late 1956 and up till early 1959, the govern- 
ment substantially raised the nominal wages of as many as 97 per 
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cent of all those employed in the national economy. However the slim 
standard rise of prices for food and other goods nullified a part of the 
effect obtained through the augmented wages. 

It appears from a report of the Polish Central Statistical Office that 
the average net wages in the national economy rose by 33.7 per cent 
in 1958 as compared with 1955, while average real wages were 25 per 
cent higher than in 1955. Why 1955 was chosen as a base of com- 
parison, I do not know; the reason may be that in that year real wages 
went down to their lowest level since 1949. Between 1955 and 1958 
nominal monthly wages in the industry went up from 1180 zlotys to 
1680 zlotys, and in the state farms from 800 zlotys to 1080 zlotys; coal 
miners obtained the largest raise of over 52 per cent above their 1955 
wages. However, a certain percentage of employees received no raises 
at all, and many others got raises which did not compensate for the 
increased cost of living. 

It follows from the above report that the cost of living increased 
during the three years by seven per cent, that of food (which constituted 
over 53 per cent of the average family budget) only by 1.4 per cent, 
of goods other than food by 7.4 per cent, and of services by 23 per cent. 
The validity of these indicators is open to question, for they were often 
queried by those interested, but there are no others. There is a general 
agreement that both the quantity of food and other consumption goods 
went up, which does not mean that they reached a satisfactory level, for 
the distribution machinery continued to be erratic, and, with the excep- 
tion of such staples as bread and sugar, temporary shortages of more 
valuabie foodstuffs continued to occur now and again in many Cities. 

Three observations should be made at this point. In 1956-58, the 
level of consumption rose far more rapidly in the countryside than in 
the cities, and the available indicators of increasing national consumption 
per head of population of meat, fats and dairy products reflected this 
development rather than the improved nutrition of the urban working 
class. Again, there was no certainty that the greater availability of 
meat and other protein foods was established also for the future, for 
the present abundance of these foodstuffs due to the changed policy 
towards the farmers might well be transitory.’ Finally, there is no 
doubt that the observable improvement of Polish living standards in 
1957-58 was trailing behind the progress accomplished during the 
same period in the Soviet Union, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
even Hungary. 

Planned indicators of consumption by 1965 are relatively low when, 


1 Due to the sudden shortage of meat, its sales on Mondays were forbidden by the 
government in August 1959 for an indefinite time. 
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compared with the real or alleged progress achieved in this respect 
during the last three years. Thus, the consumption of sugar per capita 
is supposed to rise by 7 per cent, that of meat by 17 per cent, of 
cotton fabrics by 10 per cent, and of leather footwear by 14 per cent. 
The production of the goods in question will have to increase more 
rapidly, for the population of the country will go up by some 12 per 
cent between 1958 and 1965, that is by more than three million. 
Planned per capita increases are much lower than those anticipated in 
the Soviet Union. This may be partly due to the new caution on the 
part of Polish planners who were often guilty of unwarranted wishful 
thinking in the past period. Much greater but, judging by Western 
standards, still very low increases are expected in the production and 
consumption of housing appliances, TV sets and motorcycles, the latter 
the poor man’s automobile. By 1965, the government expects that four 
families out of five will have a radio set and a bicycle; every third 
family a washer; every fifth family a TV set and a sewing machine; 
every sixth one a motorcycle or a scooter; and every eleventh one a re- 
frigerator. Time will show whether these promises will be kept. Auto- 
mobiles and, strangely enough, telephones, will remain quite un- 
obtainable for the immense majority of the population. 

What do real wages in the Polish industry mean in comparison with 
real wages in other countries? For a variety of reasons, the answer to 
this question is extremely difficult, though it has been attempted several 
times during the last few years. A recently published study made in 
West Germany and pertaining to the year 1957 struck me as a fairest 
appraisal of real wages in various countries. According to the study, 
that year monthly wages of industrial workers, calculated in marks, 
averaged 125 in Yugoslavia, 166 in Poland, 176 in Hungary, 181 in 
Czechoslovakia, 374 in West Germany, exactly 500 in Great Britain, 
538 in Sweden, and 950 in the United States. Were these figures exact, 
they would mean that an average Polish worker was paid somewhat 
less than an average Italian, probably much less than a worker from 
Milan or Turin, and more than what an Italian worker would earn 
in Palermo; in fact, the Pole was earning as much as a Neapolitan, 
provided that the latter was employed. The difference was that a 
worker in Naples needed no heating of his house, no woolens which 
are necessary in the Polish climate, and much less meat also required 
by the latter; he also had plenty of vegetables and fruits which were 
in short supply in Poland. On the other hand, the above statistics did 
not include the various bonuses and allowances which were coming 
to play a gradually more significant part in the Polish worker's in- 
come, a very low cost of rent and utilities in Poland, and the greater 
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extent of free health services, free education and the like existing in 
that country in comparison with Western Europe. A complete unbiased 
comparison of the living standards on the two sides of the iron curtain 
remains as yet to be made. 

To sum up, many categories of manual workers, but not of the 
salaried personnel, are faring better in Poland than they did before 
the war, especially during the depression years. However, all relevant 
statistics published in postwar Poland pertain to the latter period, in 
particular to 1934, when the depression reached its bottom. The 
average data for 1936-1938 would be a more truthful basis of com- 
parison, but this would not suit the propaganda purposes of the Polish 
regime. I do not intend to follow this direction, though I am prepared 
to admit that skilled workers in the key or high priority branches of the 
Polish national economy enjoy at present a higher standard of living 
insofar as food, clothing and social services are concerned. However, 
such standards have also risen since the war in nearly all European 
countries, and in most of them more conspicuously than in Poland. 
But in the latter countries the remaining categories of manual workers 
and the white-collar personnel in industry, trade, and services have 
come to enjoy a similar rise of their living standards, whereas in Poland 
there has been little progress in respect to some of these groups, and 
a relative reduction of income and living standards of the technical 
intelligentsia and managerial class. 

It will perhaps be sufficient to mention some other problems of the 
Polish working class. Housing is one of the unsolved problems. The 
workers who are lucky enough to live in new apartment houses are 
naturally much better situated than the less fortunate majority, except 
when such houses are so hurriedly built that they are in need of funda- 
mental repairs soon after their inhabitants have moved in. This happens 
very often, and is a permanent subject of the press criticism. Old 
houses are decaying fast, and the decapitalization of urban housing is 
still proceeding in spite of all measures to the contrary. A real im- 
provement in the housing situation is expected to begin only after 1965. 

Commuting to the factory is another blight of the system. In Silesia 
and other industrial areas, many people spend two hours going to 
work and another two hours returning from it, quite a proportion of 
them in open trucks. It is bad enough to commute from Westchester 
County to New York, but at least the time is spent in comfortable sur- 
roundings. I do not see an early solution of this problem in Poland. 

The incidence of industrial accidents is higher than before the war. 
Most of the victims are young people from the countryside who make 
a large proportion of the industrial manpower but have not been 
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properly taught how to handle machinery. In the interwar period, state 
factory inspectors looking after the workers’ safety were respected and 
even feared by private industrialists. They no longer enjoy this position 
with the managers of publicly-owned plants whose principal aim is to 
implement at any cost their production plans. The situation may im- 
prove if the newly-introduced workers’ self-government conferences take 
due care of the prevention of accidents and workers’ hygiene. It is ex- 
pected that a part of the enterprises’ profits which have been put at 
the disposal of the conferences will be used to carry out the long-overdue 
improvements in the plants’ safety and thus reduce the number of 
accidents. 

One of the most hated features of the workers’ life in Poland had 
been their compulsory attendance at innumerable political and “educa- 
tional” meetings and ceremonies which greatly interfered with their 
leisure and family life. This practice was given up in 1956, or at least 
reduced to a minimum, and it is hoped that it will not be reestablished. 
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THE KRASINSKI CENTENNIAL 
1859 - 1959 


To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of Zygmunt 
Krasinski, one of the three great Polish Romantics, the Polish Imstitute plans 
to publish a symposium on the poet under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Waclaw Lednicki. Some of the contributions to that volume will first 
appear in The Polish Review. 





MIECZYSEAW GIERGIELEWICZ 


ZYGMUNT KRASINSKI 1812-1859 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


The vicissitudes of Krasinski’s literary reputation are constantly a 
source of amazement to the scholar. His dramas, written at an early age, 
did indeed arouse the attention of specialists in literature, but made little 
or no impression on the public at large. On the other hand, the works of 
his mature years, which appeared between 1840 and 1847, won im- 
mense popularity and became the basis of his fame as a poet. In turn, 
the judgement of today has rejected that of his contemporaries; it is 
without enthusiasm for his later works, and rates his two early dramas 
as his principal achievements. Only the flattering estimate of Krasinski’s 
letters has remained unchanged; however, no complete collection of them 
has appeared to date, and this would be necessary in order to arrive 
at a more solidly grounded appreciation. In this connection, his contem- 
poraries and present-day critics have sinned equally. 

Krasinski was born in Paris on February 19, 1812; thus, shortly be- 
fore Napoleon’s Russian campaign. The father of the future poet, Count 
Wincenty Krasinski, was descended from a Polish aristocratic family 
that was well known in Mazovia as early as the fourteenth century. 
Many of his ancestors held prominent positions in the service of the 
country. His mother, Maria, Princess Radziwitt, came from a very old 
and very wealthy family. At his christening, this only son was named 
Nappleon Stanistaw Adam Feliks Zygmunt; the last of these proved 
to be the most durable, inasmuch as the poet himself was later to use 
it exclusively. 

General Wincenty Krasifski, who previously had taken part in 
several of Napoleon’s campaigns, attended the Emperor faithfully dur- 
ing the ill-fated Russian expedition and during the ensuing retreat up 
to his abdication at Fontainebleau. At Czar Alexander’s command, he 
accompanied the remnants of the Polish detachments to their homeland. 
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It was oniy then that his son breathed for the first time the air of 
Poland. The boy developed rapidly and revealed great intellectual capa- 
cities which were commensurate with his ambition. His mother, as a 
result of poor health, had little influence on his education. She died 
in 1822. It was mainly his father who watched over him. From time 
to time, the boy stayed with his grandmother, Countess Antonina 
Krasinska, a woman of unbending conservative convictions who had a 
reputation of being very strict, but whom he loved deeply. 

The boy’s education took place at home under the direction of dis- 
tinguished teachers. He first gained a mastery of French comparable 
to that of his native Polish tongue. He had an excellent knowledge of 
Latin and Greek and a lively interest in history. In fact, he made re- 
markable progress in all subjects. His father arranged public examina- 
tions for him to which he invited a number of Warsaw writers and 
scholars. The results were so remarkable that the child began to be 
considered a prodigy. At the age of fourteen, Zygmunt was admitted 
to the highest class of the middle school, which he completed in one 
year. 1827, he began the study of law at Warsaw University. 

General Krasinski had demonstrated many aptitudes. He entered the 
army of the Congress Kingdom and held various high positions. He was 
interested in learning and literature, and was an active member of the 
Society of the Friends of Arts and Sciences. He invited men of letters 
to Saturday dinners at which frequent quarrels arose between the ad- 
herents of the two current literary trends, the classical and the romantic. 
Zygmunt was too young to attend these meetings, but he inquired about 
their progress. The desire to write was awakened in him early. He 
began with minor dialogues and stories, but at the age of sixteen he 
wrote a novel in the manner of Sir Walter Scott which made its 
appearance in print. 

With the passing of time, the General came into conflict with the 
community. Disillusioned with adventurous, hazardous policies, he ad- 
vocated loyalty to the Czar and the established legai order, and sharply 
censured all manifestations of secret political activities. On the day of 
the funeral of a patriot, which was attended by all college students, 
the General ordered his son to show up for his lectures. The following 
day, the irate young men tore the badge of the university from 
Krasinski’s uniform. This gave rise to an uproar which did not subside 
immediately, and Zygmunt was sent to Switzerland to continue his studies. 
In Geneva, he attended lectures by such famous professors as P. Rossi 
and F. Roget, and continued to perfect his knowledge of the French 
language. 

Among new acquaintances made in Switzerland, Zygmunt formed 
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an intimate friendship with Henry Reeve, an Englishman one year 
younger than himself, who had also come to Geneva to study and who 
also had literary ambitions. The young men confided to each other all 
manner of ideas and feelings. In June, 1830, Reeve returned to England, 
whereupon the two lads began a lively correspondence. They were later 
to meet only fleetingly. In time, Reeve became an official of the 
British Privy Council and an influential political journalist. When their 
common interests disappeared, the correspondence was broken off. How- 
ever, Reeve carefully preserved the letters of this friend of his youth 
and turned them over to the poet’s grandson. Thus, one of the valuable 
sources for Krasinski biography was saved. 

Reeve had an unhappy love affair with a Swiss girl. Krasinski fell 
in love with an English girl, Henrietta Willan, and his love was re- 
ciprocated. Krasinski knew beforehand that his father would not consent 
to his marrying Miss Willan. After she had gone away, he reproached 
himself for having brought her unhappiness with his love. This emotional 
experience provided an incentive for much writing. At this time, he 
wrote mainly in French: compared to thirty three works in that language, 
only ten were written in Polish. Brief impressions and stories pre- 
dominated. Zygmunt also published, in the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
an outline informing its readers of the state of Polish literature. 

Among the writers of his native land, he admired Mickiewicz, about 
whom he had heard a great deal in connection with his father’s literary 
dinners, and whose Konrad Wallenrod had made a powerful impression 
on him. Soon, Krasinski met him in person, during his trip to Switzerland. 
The mature poet recognized the boy’s talents and talked at length with 
him on literary subjects. He cautioned against artificiality and exalta- 
tion, and singled out truth as the principal goal of an artist. Krasinski 
was to remember these discussions with heartfelt gratitude. The two 
men met again shortly thereafter in Rome, where the General had 
sent his son fearing the disturbances in neighboring France. 

In mid-December, 1830, the news reached Rome of the outbreak 
of the Insurrection in Poland. Krasinski considered it his duty to go 
to Poland without delay but awaited instructions from his father. The 
General, whom the population treated with dislike, left Warsaw 
and subsequently went to St. Petersburg. Zygmunt, who in the mean- 
time had to return to Geneva, hoped for a letter from him. In the 
long period of waiting, he worried because of the uncertainty and also 
the feeling of shame caused by his inactivity. Not until May, 1831, 
did his father write him a letter ordering him to remain abroad. Young 
Krasinski replied at once that he would not obey the order and would 
return to Poland. However, he lacked sufficient energy to carry out his 
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intent and he feared even more the dishonor that this step might 
bring upon his father. The weeks which passed by were filled with 
painful emotional conflicts. Then the uprising failed, and a return was 
not appropriate. 

Writing about the revolution, the poet’s father portrayed it as a re- 
bellion against a regime which he considered legal. On the other hand, 
observations made while abroad confirmed Zygmunt’s conviction that 
a social ferment was in progress throughout Europe. Reeve informed. 
him of the popular disturbances caused by the rejection of the Reform 
Bill; and in Lyons, fighting had broken out between the army and 
the workers in which almost one thousand had fallen. Saint-Simonists 
were carrying on a powerful social agitation calling for a new religion 
and moral reform. Conversations with the common people indicated an 
atmosphere of general excitement. 

The experiences Krasinski had just undergone demanded a new mode 
of expression. His native language now seemed to be a more suitable 
tool. He began to read the old writers in order to regain his writing 
skill. His new stories reflected most of all the anxieties and feverish 
emotions of the past months. The novel Agaj-chan had as its subject 
the last moments of Marina, the Polish wife of Dmitry the False. The 
plot was set in the days when Muscovy was living through a period of 
weakness, and when a Polish army, for a time, occupied the Kremlin. 
Consequently, it was like a law of compensation operating to balance 
the sad reality of the Insurrection. 

As a result of strenuous reading, the poet’s sight was impaired. He 
had to undergo a difficult cure in Vienna which required him to spend 
days at a time in a darkened room. From there he went in May, 1832, 
to Poland where he stayed for several months on the family estate. 
Later, his father went with him to St. Petersburg, probably in connection 
with his plans to find for him a post at the court or in the diplomatic 
service. Their stay in the Russian capital lasted from mid-October, 1832, 
to March of the following year. The young man was presented to the 
Czar, who dazzled him with his energy and kindness. However Krasinski 
refused to enter the Russian service, begging off for reasons of his 
health, and was allowed to travel abroad. His decision was for him 
a test of character and patriotic dignity. The impressions of the visit 
are reflected in the story Pokwsa (Temptation) which was published 
in 1841. 

The contact with the enemy, the forced solitude and the feeling of 
having fulfilled his obligations to his country hastened the poet’s literary 
maturity. First of all, he reported in one of his letters his plan for a 
tragedy whose hero. Iridion Amphilochides, seeks revenge on Rome 
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for the slavery of his native Greece. The work was the result of the 
impressions he had received from his stay in Russia. At the same time, 
it was like an answer to the poem Konrad Wallenrod, which Mickiewicz 
had written during his exile in Russia. Quoting Macchiavelli, Mickiewicz 
seemed to state that according to his judgement in exceptional circum- 
stances it was proper to behave like the proverbial fox and lion. 
Krasinski desired to show that an act of hatred, although born of noble 
feelings, is doomed to defeat. To him the only right course was that 
of sacrifice for one’s fellow men, together with persevering, patient 
labor. 

The writing of Iridion was beset by difficulties and the work did. 
not appear in print until 1836. The poet, who in the meantime had 
returned to Western Europe, informed one of his friends, Konstanty 
Gaszynski, in November, 1833, that he had completed a drama that 
presented the struggle between the two principles of democracy and 
aristocracy. He was obviously writing about Nieboska Komedia (Un- 
divine Comedy), which, however, did not at that time yet receive its 
final title. The drama had its origin in Krasinski’s meditations on the 
European social crisis, meditations which were induced by the Insurrec- 
tion. Its theme was that the growing conflict between the social strata 
was threatening to erupt into a universal revolution, and that in face 
of this conflict the problems of individual countries were less significant. 
The Undivine Comedy was published at the beginning of 1835. 

A new love of Krasinski’s had a certain influence upon the composi- 
tion of Iridion. Its object was Mme. Joanna Bobrowa, wife of a wealthy 
landowner and the mother of two daughters who was a sensitive, deeply 
religious person who chastised herself severely for her affair and felt 
herself to be unhappy. The relationship of the two, after a brief period 
of rapture, became burdensome but they could not bring themselves 
to break it off. Krasifiski even proposed that she divorce her husband 
and marry him. This time General Krasifiski became exasperated and 
demanded of his son that he break off the liaison, and when his order 
remained without effect, he himself went to Mme. Bobrowa and de- 
manded that she write a letter of farewell to Zygmunt. 

The poet lived principally abroad and only seldom visited Poland. 
He made the acquaintance of Juliusz Stowacki, who was slightly older 
and whom he admired for his masterful command of poetic diction. 
Under Stowacki’s influence, he began to write verse, although he felt 
he had no talent for it. In turn, Stowacki was encouraged by him, and 
publicly praised him in a flattering article. 

Krasinski had an unceasing interest in European philosophical 
thought; he also studied history and attentively followed current politi- 
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cal events. His views were colored by a pessimism which extended to 
the history of his own nation. In one of his letters to his father, he 
painted a very somber picture of Poland’s past, a picture completely 
devoid of any favorable features. 

A sharp change in Krasinski’s attitude was caused primarily by a new 
personal emotion. When the poet was introduced, at the close of the 
year 1838, to the Countess Delfina Potocka, a famous beauty who was 
separated from her husband and who had to her account a number of 
romantic conquests, he was at first repelled by her capriciousness. Sensing 
the poet’s coldness, she undertook to relate her disillusionment with 
life and to pose as the victim of painful circumstances in the face of 
which she felt defenseless. Krasinski began to sympathize with her, to 
acknowledge her as a kindred spirit — and fell in love with her. To- 
gether they experienced a joyous, cheerful period of happiness. 

This changed emotional attitude was not without influence on the 
course of Krasinski’s thinking. He shared certain of Hegel’s views, but 
particularly the latter’s conviction that the progress of the world. is sub- 
ject to the very same law governing human thought. He sought, however, 
a reconciliation between that system and Christianity. In this he was 
helped by the young thinker August Cieszkowski, an alumnus of the 
University of Berlin, who in a German treatise, Prolegomena zur Historio- 
sophie, had described his own views on the history of mankind. Hegel, 
despite his customary grouping of phenomena into a trinity of ideas 
— thesis, antithesis and synthesis — divided history not into three, but 
into four eras: the Oriental, the Grecian, the Roman, and the Germano- 
Christian. In Cieszkowski’s opinion, there was no place in such an 
arrangement for the future. He therefore indicated Antiquity and 
Christianity as thesis and antithesis which must be succeeded by their 
synthesis: the era of the Holy Spirit. 

The first traces of Krasinski’s new outlook on the world and on 
history appear in Trzy mysli Henryka Ligenzy (Three Thoughts of Henry 
Ligenza) which was published in 1841. At the same time, however, the 
poet proceeded to the elaboration of a larger work which was to contain 
his views on the progress of mankind. This work, which was to bear 
the title Traktat o Trdjcy (Treatise on the Trinity), was never com- 
pleted. Fragments of it were published only after his death. A more 
popular expression of the newly acquired faith destined for a wider 
audience, was elicited by the poem Przedswit (The Dawn), which ap- 
peared in 1843 and was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 

The poem was preceded by a prose introduction which briefly de- 
veloped the author’s views on history. Comparing his times with the 
period preceding the coming of Christ, he pointed to many analogies: 
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the confusion of religions, the chaos in the sphere of philosophy, the 
decline in morality — and at the same time, the tendency toward union, 
personified in the figures of Caesar and Napoleon. Hence, his inference 
was that both eras presaged a turning-point. According to Krasinski, 
Christ showed that the progress of humanity depends on the gradual 
incorporation into human life of the Word of God. Thanks to Christ, 
that Word had penetrated into the minds of individuals. Its further 
development was to result in its penetration into contacts between the 
nations. This was impossible, however, he reasoned, as long as one 
of the nations — Poland — was in bondage, and consequently, from 
the laws governing history, it followed irrefutably that Poland would 
have to rise again. Similar ideas were voiced by other Polish poets, but 
Krasifiski strove to endow his argumentation with the appearance of 
logical reasoning. 

The poem itself constitutes an illustration of the conclusion to which 
the poet had arrived previously through his meditations. In it, he de- 
scribes an excursion along a beautiful Alpine lake with his mistress, 
who is presented on the pattern of Dante’s Beatrice. The two admire 
Nature — but in Nature’s perfect harmony one sound for them is 
missing, the name of Poland. Since the resultant disharmony would 
spoil the beauty of the world, Poland’s name must resound again. Three 
visions follow: the first points to the glory of the nation’s past — that 
very past which the author not long before had condemned; the second 
is the apparition of the Mother of God, foretelling the victory over 
Satan; the third is the apotheosis of Poland among the nations. The 
happy atmosphere which rings out from the poem brought to the 
people the consolation they so greatly yearned for in the atmosphere of 
political hopelessness. 

The Dawn was defined by the poet as his last song, after which only 
deeds would follow. However, two years later, in 1845, the author 
brought forth — under a new pseudonym — three Psalmy przysztoSce 
(Psalms of the Future): of Faith, Hope, and Love. In them, he developed 
his already well-known ideas, and introduced an important new motif. 
The writings of radical authors, which urged an intensification of the 
social struggle, awakened in the poet the fear that a fratricidal conflict 
of the peasants against the gentry would result, Such a struggle, in his 
opinion, could do harm to the general welfare and delay the moment 
of liberation. Psalm mitosci (Psalm of Love) pointed out this danger 
and called for the direction of all the nation’s energies against the 
common foe. The Psalms were answered by Stowacki by the poem 
Do autora trzech psalméw (To the Author of the Three Psalms) in 
which he ridiculed the anxieties of his fellow-poet. Nonetheless, in 
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1846, in the provinces annexed by Austria, riots broke out during 
which the peasants, stirred up by the government, murdered many gentry 
families. Psalm zalu (Psalm of Sorrow), which was artistically a failure, 
was Krasinski’s reaction to that painful event. 

Heretofore, Poland’s salvation had appeared to Krasinski as an in- 
evitable consequence of historical logic. Now, however, he perceived 
that the development of events depended in large measure on the nation 
itself, which by its conscious acts of free will would choose a proper 
path to the future. This idea predominates in the intense, solemn Psalm 
dobrej woli (Psalm of Good Will). The author took up Poland’s fate 
on one other occasion in the poem Resurrecturis, a work which empha- 
sizes his faith but which insists upon the preservation of the purity of 
moral ideals. 

Responding to his father’s ardent wish, the poet married a wealthy 
and beautiful only daughter, Countess Eliza Branicka in 1843. How- 
ever, he remained, as before, in love with Delfina Potocka, and accord- 
ingly, the first years of his married life were not happy. It was not 
until much later that he was won over by his wife’s good qualities, by 
her tact and her excellent character. He dedicated several moving poems 
to her. He did not give up writing, but busied himself more often with 
problems of the day. This was reflected in the poem Dzien dzisiejszy 
(The Present Day), in which, at the bedside of a dying man, an ob- 
stinate quarrel is carried on by the adherents of various political parties 
and doctrines. From this inferno of contradicting ideas there arises a 
vision of the Fatherland which reconciles the passions of the adversaries. 

Krasinski tried to reach influential people in Western Europe. He 
drew up a memorandum to Guizot; he published a French pamphlet 
in the form of a letter to Montalembert; he protested against Lamar- 
tine’s opinion that Poland was “an aristocracy without a people.” In 
1848, he opposed Mickiewicz’s “Italian legion” and placed his hopes 
in the Vatican. He condemned the participation of Poles in the 
Hungarian Insurrection. It was at this time that he wrote Niedokon- 
czony poemat (The Unfinished Poem), published in 1852, which con- 
stituted a kind of introduction to the Undivine Comedy. He also 
engaged in polemics with his ideological adversaries, notably with 
Stowacki. 

Krasifiski had high hopes following the assumption of power by 
a member of the Bonaparte family. He regarded the Crimean War as 
presaging an early realization of the vision in The Dawn. He sent 
Napoleon III a memorandum on Polish affairs warning him against 
Russia. Subsequently, he won an audience with the Emperor at which 
he defended his political outlook. 
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The poet’s health had been poor for many years. He was often 
ill and had to be under constant medical care. He underwent many 
treatments at various spas. The loss of his daughter, and finally, in 
1858, the death of his father, intensified the tuberculosis which was 
destroying his body. Despite the constant pain, he began to write a 
life-sketch of his father which he brought up to 1827. He died in Paris 
on February 23, 1859. His body was taken to Poland and buried on 
the family estate. 

Four years after Krasinski’s death, a new uprising broke out in 
Poland. Although during his lifetime he had published all his works 
either anonymously or under various pseudonyms (sometimes even using 
the names of his friends) his portrait appeared on the streets of Warsaw 
alongside that of Mickiewicz. The bright story told in his optimistic 
visions did not come true; but not even the disasters that had been 
experienced could stifle the popularity of the author of The Dawn. In 
the “Young Poland” period at the end of the 19th century some doubts 


were raised as to whether Krasinski’s place in the famous triad of Polish ' 


romantic poets alongside Mickiewicz and Stowacki was fully justified. 
Nevertheless the fiftieth anniversary of his death and the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birth — in 1909 and 1912, respectively — were 
still solemnly celebrated. 


Translated from the Polish by Stanley H. Wallace 











ZYGMUNT L. ZALESKI 


KRASINSKI'S POSITION IN POLISH LETTERS OF HIS DAY 


Interpreting and rounding out Bonald’s well-known definition, one 
might say that literature taken as a whole not only gives expression 
to the society of its time, but that it also preserves and gives stability 
to the unmaterialized goals of its age. Holding in trust the very failures 
of a generation, its tendencies, its hopes and intimate feelings, literature 
embodies an attempt to experience the fullness of its dream and destiny. 

This somewhat “futuristic” aspect of esthetic creation is acutely and 
immediately apparent in the works of the great poets, artists and philo- 
sophers of Polish Romanticism: Mickiewicz, Stowacki, Krasifski, Chopin, 
Norwid, Hoene-Wronski, Cieszkowski, Trentowski and others. Brought 
to the fore under the pressure of dramatic events (the Polish Insurrec- 
tion of 1830-1831), possibilities camouflaged in the motley cloak of 
the period strive for premature expression in the realms of poetry, 
art and political theory. 

The Polish people, heirs to several centuries of an intense and some- 
times brilliant national life, were abruptly deprived of the very essence 
of national existence: independence and sovereignty. Formerly a har- 
monious and well-organized entity, the Polish nation felt itself suddenly 


reduced during this period to a purely moral presence — albeit still 
dynamic and revolutionary — admidst the great family of European 
nations. 


Undaunted by this atrocious spiritual and political despoiling, Poland’s 
will to survive — although otherwise frustrated — sought a means of 
self-realization or, at least, a means of compensating somehow for 
the utter collapse of the national destiny. The privilege of at once 
expressing the anguish caused by this destitution and emptiness and 
voicing the necessary desire for a new way of life, stable but enriched 
and transformed by the great tribulation, furnished both a kind of ful- 
fillment and spiritual reparation. 

Considered in this perspective, the powerful writings of Mickiewicz 
seem the work of a demiurge. He recreates and fixes in all its shining 
beauty the life of the past, expressing as well a titanic revolt against 
the ominous destruction of sovereign human values and pointing out 
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the moral steps necessary to convert defeat into magnificent revenge. 

Always seeking the ineffable and the unmeasurable, Stowacki, “the 
poet of the everlasting future,” records his transparent vision if destiny’s 
mirage, a mirage more intoxicating than the intoxication of reality, 
more real perhaps than the reality of appearances. 

But let us not forget Chopin, the creator — in music — of the 
Polish outlook during the heart of the storm unleashed by fate. We 
might also mention Jézef Hoene-Wronski, precursor of every audacity 
expressed in contemporary thought, and August Cieszkowski, ardent 
explorer in the history of philosophy, in social research and in religious 
thought. 

What is Zygmunt Krasinski’s position among these great builders 
of the Polish spiritual destiny? What is the moral and poetic meaning 
of his work? 

In order to understand his triple vocation as a poet, thinker and 
political writer, it will be necessary to recapitulate briefly some essential 
facts dealing with his spiritual and intellectual background. 

Krasifski’s entire work — excluding the passionate offerings to his 
loves — centers around certain problems or conflicts of highly 
spiritual nature. He seeks to solve these problems calmly in a deep 
religious experience which itself is not exempt from metaphysical 
anguish. Let us now glance at these basic themes. 


First, let us consider the unending social drama which Krasinski 
seems to live or to think though, as it were, with his very sensibility 
Already in his diary, in pages written when he was scarcely 14 years 
old, he paints with astonishing lucidity a picture of social injustice 
which he denounces simply and forcefully. Little does it matter that 
the remedies he proposes seem to have been drawn from the arsenal 
of slightly faded classical formulae (especially universal education) 
previously recommended by writers of the Enlightenment! Krasinski 
observed closely the general situation; he did not collect and meticulously 
compare facts. He was thus able to develop an acute and clairvoyant 
sense of the whole of social problems, especially an understanding of 
the class-struggle between workers and their employers — the basic 
issue of more recent times. Thoughts concerning the class-struggle, in- 
spired by contemporary events such as the Lyons riots of 1831 rather 
than by Saint-Simonian theories, cause Krasinski to see in social warfare 
a basic phenomenon of Man’s collective existence. 
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A product of him time, born into the well-defined status of a great 
agrarian nobleman, Krasinski believed in the possibility of solving social 
problems through a speeding up of an equitable redistribution of 
property. In Krasinski’s view, the principle of private property corres- 
ponds both to the innate instinct of Man and to his profound vital 
tendencies. Although in this case he was most concerned with agrarian 
questions, Krasifiski seems to envisage the possibility of solving all 
social conflicts in the same manner. At that time, land and labor were 
for Krasinski the two most immediate problems and, in his opinion, 
their solution could pave the way to the solving of other social éuestions. 

This individualistic and — let it be said once and for all — basically 
anti-communist attitude’ places Krasifiski among those who believed 
in social progress as his time understood the term, of course. He was 
a partisan of democratic evolution in a general and moderate sense. 
By instinct and above all by tradition a conservative, thanks to his 
intelligence and to his feeling for justice, he was able to acquire 
a rational and generous understanding of the social questions of his time. 

The class-struggle inspired Krasinski’s prophetic sensibility with a 
thundering intuition of total cataclysm. Krasinski sees an infinite series 
of revolutionary catastrophes brightened by a few tragic glimpses of the 
eternal struggle between good and evil, between God perhaps and 
his implacable opponent. 

Upon this everlasting and sometimes bloody social battle, the poet's 
vision grafted the image of a yet greater struggle for the power, or rather 
for the domination of man over man. The drama played out between 
the artistocracy or the ruling élite — those who dominate and exploit 
— and the dominated, exploited, often terrorized masses who con- 
stantly seek a chance of revenge is indeed a tragedy of almost cosmic 
dimensions. For the poet sees the overthrow of an established hierarchy 
by a new social order no less thick-skinned and perhaps even more 
despicable. 

Limited as we are by our subject, it is not for us to analyze in, 
detail here the grand and sombre architecture of the Undivine Comedy. 
Let us restrict ourselves to the central fact that this vast dramatic de- 
piction of a social universe in perpetual gestation, in a never-ending 
search for power and domination (these latter being at once sources 
and guarantees of voracious exploitation), can be resumed in the two 


lfater in a letter from Nice to Matachowski, dated March 12, 1846, Krasinski 
stated: “Communism is a form of madness. The masses only understand property, 
for they have been deprived and not by expropriation.” And he added: “Commu- 
nism is more of an oriental ideal than an occidental idea.” Quoted by Irena 
Gatezowska in her article on Krasifiski published in the weekly Syrena (Paris), 
March 28, 1959. 
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diametrically opposed central characters: Count Henry, the represen- 
tative of the past, and his antagonist, Pancras, the omnipotent herald 
of the future. In the intuition of the poet both of these characters 
seem to symbolize the eternal present of mankind. Both succumb in 
missions which are beyond human possibilities. Count Henry dies after 
having exhausted all the material means and all the moral strength 
of his side, although he preserves intact some virtues of the dead 
past: honor and indomitable bravery. On the other hand, the “all- 
powerful” Pancras, carried to a victory by the new forces, dies after 
having triumphed because of his inhuman, sterile indifference to spiritual 
values and perhaps also because of his tragic superiority. It would 
appear that this is the “prophetic” double vision of a suffocating reality 
which seems only to prolong itself in a perpetual series of alternatives 
in order to be dissolved at the edge of time in a sort of overflowing 
of light: the apparition-explosion of transcendental truth. 

This economy of annihilation and at the same time of salvation is 
brought about through the tragic destinies of Cout Henry and Pancras: 


Déguisés par la vie, 
Révélés par la mort... 


as Tanguy Malmanche, the delightful Franco-Breton poet, expressed it. 

Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy has of course been interpreted in varied 
ways. His pessimism, as healthy as mountain air, has not always been 
accepted without reservations and has incurred strongly critical or even 
hostile reactions. On the other hand, critics have been generally struck 
by the grandeur and the originality of this vast poetic undertaking. In 
his course at the Collége de France, Adam Mickiewicz devoted a great 
deal of attention to Krasifski: the greater part of four lectures, sched- 
uled from January 24 to February 21, 1843. His is a long, conscientious 
and profound study. 

Almost twenty years after Mickiewicz’s lectures, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes published a study entitled “La Poésie polonaise au XIXe siécle 
et le Poéte anonyme” by the eminent Polish writer and essayist, Julian 
Klaczko. ? Actually, Kloczko discusses the complete works of Krasinski 
as well as the influence of the “anonymous poet” on political events 
in Poland. “The Undivine Comedy,” says Klaczko, “will remain for a 
long time the drama of the future.” In Count Henry he sees “the 
skeptical defender of a dying world...an unenthusiastic martyr and 
an unbelieving confessor,” who allies himself with “those who dream 
and plot.” Pancras seems to him to be the “avenger of the oppressed 


2 Revue des Deux Mondes, v. XXXVII, 1862, pp. 5-64. 
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and disinherited of our times.” Klaczko stresses here “ the severe im- 
partiality” that Krasifski practices toward the two antagonists. What 
seems on the contrary to exasperate him is the end of the Undivine 
Comedy; “this ending,” he says, “which is not a solution, which is not 
even a way out, which adds even more to the horror of the scene.” “The 
cross appears,” he adds, “as a symbol of punishment rather than of 
redemption. It seems to come down to earth only as the funeral mark 
of a tomb as immense as the universe.” And after this somewhat grand- 
dilozuent evocation, Klaczko continues: “The most regrettable thing 
about the Undiwvine Comedy is precisely this ending which solves no- 
thing, the universal triumph of nothingness which swallows up all 
the main actors of the drama, the Count, his wife, Pancras and even poor 
Orcio... Must we then despair forever?” 

This interpretation of the final scene — a scene called “sublime” by 
Mickiewicz — seems literally exact and literarily impelling. For me, 
nevertheless, it is an inadequate interpretation of the profound trust 
of the visionary torment of the poet who has suggested a sort of meta- 
physical or at least metasocial solution to the fundamental problem of 
man and his universal condition. * 

Since its publication, the Undivine Comedy has enjoyed both a mul- 
tiple and an intense existence in the eyes of its Polish readers. Interpreted 
in diverse ways, but always greatly appreciated, it injected itself into 
the stream of Polish intellectual, literary and theatrical ilfe and imme- 
diately became a permanent cultural feature endowed with great vitality. 
Needless to say, we are not going to take up here the long series 
of analyses and appreciations which stand faithfully by this work of 
Krasinski’s and which mark the stages of his lasting literary destiny 
both in and out of Poland. Stanistaw Tarnowski, W. Stroka, Jézef 
Kallenbach — without mentionning the French articles by Paul de 
St. Vincent, Laurent Pichat and Gabriel Sarrazin — have all spent time 
on this youthful work of astonishing and precocious maturity. In his 
study of Krasinski published in 1909, Bronistaw Chlebowski describes 
the Undivine Comedy with an enthusiasm tempered only by his usual: 
wisdom. In this work, he says, “the Polish soul embraced and ea- 
pressed for the first time the great problems of existence from the point 
of view of all humanity.” 

Let us add that the almost kaleidoscopic character (over thirty changes 
of scene) and the visionary aspect of the drama have made of the 
Undivine Comedy a consistently tempting, if not fascinating problem 
for stage directors and men of other theatrical interests. 





3 See Z.L. Zaleski, “Dwie wizje $wiata Zygmunta Krasinskiego” (Z. Krasifski’s 
Two Visions of the World), Krasinski zywy (The living Krasifski), London, 1959. 
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The great spectacle of social struggle which the Undivine Comedy 
presents in the form of a dizzying visionary intuition attracted also the 
simple observer of life in Krasifiski. In becoming as it were conscious 
of the profound existence of the human collectivity, he turns into a 
kind of “speleologist of the soul” and attempts to explore all the twists 
and turns of the subterranean labyrinth the knowledge of which alone 
will permit him to understand visible social reality. This long explora- 
tion, so often interrupted only to be begun anew, presents a seemingly 
paradoxical phenomenon for us since it entailed for Krasinski a minute 
and laborious gathering of materials for the building of a structure 
already completely erected in the Undivine Comedy. Actually, these 
materials, occasionally poignantly frank, constitute a kind of analytic 
commentary for the work previously conceived and carried out in an 
irrational spurt of Krasifiski’s creative imagination. We have here 
indeed an astounding parallelism of two opposings ways of thinking 
and acting! i 

As he undergoes the unmistakable influence of what one might call 
the Dante-like venture of the spirit, Krasinski constructs fragmentary 
tableaux that, in their heteroclitic scattering, occasionally attain singular 
beauty. Some are true prose poems, mixed in, unfortunately, with long, 
esthetically lifeless passages. Yet, this scintillating multiplicity — in its 
entirety — seems to us to have been previously welded into the pathetic 
unity of the drama of the Undivine Comedy.* 

Next to this motif of social revolution which haunted Krasinski 
from adolescence and which was poetically realized in the Undivine 
Comedy, one can discern a second structural axis, essential to the work. 
This is the theme of love of country at once stimulated and frustrated 
by defeat. At the heart of this sentiment is to be found a sense of 
responsibility for and at the same time of total solidarity with his 
suffering homeland. One notes as well that a narrower, more intense, 
perhaps more sorrowful solidarity with the leading élite of the nation, 
with the line of ancestors responsible for the evolution of the past 
manifests itself cruelly in Krasifski. Thus it is that his entire sensibility 
— a sensibility that seems at once emotionally vibrant and yet highly 
reflective — rebels both more savagely and more tragically against the 
ledger of this historical transaction which shows so painful a moral 
and material deficit. The nation’s loss of independence was perhaps 
temporary, but it was none the less desperately felt. 

The political role played by Krasinski’s father no doubt contributed 


4 This series of fragmentary writings produced over a long period of years is 
generally entitled The Unfinished Poem, or as Kleiner has proposed, The Férst 
Part of the Undivine Comedy. Julian Klaczko calls it simply The Fragment. 
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to the poet's spiritual ambivalence, an ambivalence weighing heavy 
upon Krasinski who confided to a friend the following concerning the 
defeat: “And so they will lay down their arms!...The white Eagle 
will go dragging itself off to the conqueror and will pay homage to 
the tyrant’s pride! ...Go, poor bird of prey, go on, get your pardon, 
but,” — and here Krasinski is forceful indeed — “there are men who 
will never seek such forgiveness.”® This kind of dialogue with him- 
self implies on Krasifiski’s part a search for a moral alibi and at the 
same time reflects a desire to blot out his tragic inner conflict, or at 
least to go beyond this conflict. In fact, Krasinski’s soul “will never 
ask to be forgiven,” will never submit morally to the conqueror, 
although it will welcome certain material consequences of the defeat 
accepted by his father. The disorder resulting from this poignant con- 
tradiction will lead Krasinski to write his great dramatic poem, Iridion. 


In a letter from Petersburg dated January 20, 1833, he admits to 
his friend: “Then I wrote something which resembles something in- 
side me, that is to say, something quite disorganized but not completely 
lacking in a few profound thoughts: the name is rather strange: Iridion 
Amphilochides.” At the bottom of the page he adds: “He is a Greek in 
Rome... The whole thing is a sort of half drama and half description 
and narrative.”® The two allusions — the one to “disorganization” 
and the other to “profound thoughts” — are here equally justified. But 
this disorganization exists in the poet himself, not in his work. Moreover, 
the work, Iridion, reflects precisely an imperious need to overcome 
that state of “disorganization” and to free himself from the haunting 
obsession of doubt. Through a kind of ironic paradox, this drama of 
disorganization is admirably organized. With pitiless logic, the drama 
of destruction builds up to the Christian crise de conscience which in 
turn revolutionizes all the moral economy of this lucid and intended 
structural splendor. Although we have called this a drama of destruc- 
tion, it is also and above all a drama of vengeance. We see Greece, 
subjugated and oppressed, opposed to a dominating and heartless Rome 
— a flagrant transposition of another secular and historical drama: 
Poland—Russia. An analogous inspiration had previously dictated to 
Mickiewicz the tragic subject matter of his famous Konrad Wallenrod. 


5 Correspondence de Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve, Paris, 1902, v. 
I, p. 226. 
6 Correspondance, v. II, p. 31. 
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This obsession with destruction does not aim at a total demolition 
in the sense of Marcel Schwob’s: “Destroy, destroy, ruins are all alike!” 
In Iridion, destruction is at the service of total, absolute vengeance. 
The force animating Iridion is the overwhelming and single passion 
to avenge his country. On the one hand, son of Greek civilization and, 
on his mother’s side, descendant of the crude Germanic barbarians, 
Iridion mobilizes all means, all material and moral forces — provided 
they be anti-Roman — to bring victory in response to the call of justice: 
slaves, gladiators, barbarians, accumulated material wealth, even the 
turpitude of the perverse and rotten Caesar, Heliogabalus. He sacrifices 
everything at the altar of vengeance: his happiness and that of his 
sister, Elsinoe, the radiant incarnation of Greek beauty, and even 
Cornelia Metella, the sweet, passionate and mystically inspired Christian 
whom he loved. 

On the other side of the scales, Krasinski places the grandeur of 
Rome, her forces yet intact, her universal mission, served or rather 
incarnate in the corruptible spirit of a certain student of law, Ulpianus, 
and finally the virtues of the future emperor, Alexander Severus, the 
generous friend of Iridion. 

As a backdrop to this mighty encounter of adverse forces is added 
another superhuman and supernatural conflict: the eternal combat of 
the spirit of evil against the Light of the Saviour. A certain Manichaeism 
seems to brand this tragic conception of universal destiny. According to 
the opinion of an expert on demonology in literature,’ Krasifski created 
in Massinissa, Iridion’s counselor and protector (though in reality the 
eternal enemy of God), a powerful character, profoundly suggestive 
and original. This son of the desert — he is also King of Numidia — 
earns our admiration by his bitter grandeur and by his actions which 
seem tailored for infinity but which appear restrained by an insatiable 
third for annihilation or for some impossible salvation. This structural 
use of two planes of action — the human and the superhuman — 
makes us understand why the decision over the struggle for Rome’s 
destruction or deliverance must depend in the final analysis on the 
behavior of the Nazarenes, a seemingly imponderable element, although 
in fact of a decisive mystic and moral weight. Thus, the final scene 
of the struggle will be played out in the catacombs. Iridion, exploiting 
the mystic love of Cornelia and the young aggressiveness of Simon, 
succeeds for an instant in breaking the moral unity of the Christian 
world. But the inspired will of Bishop Victor reestablishes the mystic 
discipline; the Nazarenes will not participate in the impious act of 
vengeance. Once again Rome will be saved. 





7 Ignacy Matuszewski, “Djabet w poezji” (The Devil in Poetry), in Pisma (Works), 
v. I, Warsaw, 1925. 
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In Iridion’s camp everything falls to pieces. Heliogabalus has been 
killed, Elsinoe is dead, Iridion, abandoned by all his accomplices and 
allies, prepares himself for his own death. At this moment of total 
disaster, his protector and comforter, Massinissa, appears and, according 
to the expression of Klaczko,* “rocks him to sleep on the breast of 
nothingness.” 

Awakened after many centuries of sleep, Iridion can contemplate 
not only the ruins of Rome and the Caesars, but also the decline and 
mortal decay of the popes. 

His alliance with Massinissa damns Iridion. Yet Cornelia’s pure love 
— and here we enter the cycle of redemption through the intercession 
of the ewige Weiblichkeit — wrests his prey from the son of the desert. 
Just like Konrad, Mickiewicz’s hero, Iridion is saved because he loved 
Greece, because the vengeance which he has served is only a product 
of his love, born as it was of outraged love. In order to expiate this 
awful extravagance, an extravagance at once of love and of vegeance, 
Iridion begins a new eistence “in a land of tombs and crosses” that is 
to say, in Poland. Thus, from this “disorganization” mentioned by Kra- 
siiski to Henry Reeve existence will come—after the great tribulation of 
sterile revenge — a solution capable of freeing the hero from the 
fundamental antinomy of love and retaliation. 

Let us repeat, the Krasinski-Iridion internal dialectic — love of the 
humiliated homeland vs sterile vengeance — will find its conclusion in 
a kind of mystic servitude comprising both humble but efficacious 
action and the renouncement of exaggerated romantic gestures. 

This spiritual dialectic written into the dramatic perspective of Iridion 
has penetrated deeply into Polish thought and has colored the national 
sensibility, a sensibility already embittered by disaster. Krasinski’s poem 
has been given many varied interpretations. For some the grandiose 
torment of Iridion the judge is most striking; others appreciate Krasinski’s 
soothing faithfulness to the humble and pure Christian faith; still 
others respond to his repudiation of struggle appearing in the last vision 
of the poem, a repudiation accompanied by the manly command to 
perservere in action without spectacular revolt, but without resignation 
either. 

This vast symphony of human passions, outlined already by 1833, 
destroyed immediately afterwards, begun all over again and finished 
several years later, is followed by a cluster of poems in verse and 
prose that seem sometimes to gravitate around the same nucleus of 
philosophical, spiritual and patriotic considerations. These writings often 


8 Klaczko, op. cit., p. 46. 
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appear to announce, strengthen or complete the third great stage in 
Krasifiski’s poetic life represented by his poem, Przedfwit (The Dawn). 
That is why there seem to whirl in this changing poetic atmosphere 
works of unequal creative importance such as Noc Jetnia (Summernight), 
Pokusa (Temptation), Dzien dzisiejszy (The Present Day), Legenda 
(The Legend), Ostatni (The Last One), and Sen Cezary (Caesara’s 
Dream). These works are filled with the nostalgic wish to express the 
vital problems haunting the poet’s imagination but their artistic in- 
formulation breathes a perfume of melancholy and despair. 


Suddenly, around 1842, a deep sentimental crisis seems to unfold 
the chart of happiness to the poet. It is as if the wind of a renovating 
storm had changed the direction of the skiff of his personal destiny 
by pushing it towards a marvelous grotto of transfiguration. The two 
wings of the diptych representing Krasinski’s personal life and his 
socio-patriotic obsession acquire suddenly a silken luminosity. At the 
heart of this internal revolution can be found the “dsicovery” of a 
truth that will animate hope, health and life. 

Although neglecting the necessarily slow and sinuous trail of ideas 
making up the chronological framework of Krasinski’s thought, it is 
possible to mark the essential points of this thought in several simple 
statements. Elaborated, of course, after an intense inner dialogue with 
the philosophical and historical minds of the age such as Michelet, 
Tocqueville, Ballanche and especially the German philosophers — Hegel, 
Fichte and Schelling — these ideas become more precise when brought 
into contact with the philosophy of Hegel as it was “rounded out,” 
edited and somehow adapted to the dramatic premises of Polish life 
by August Cieszkowski, his Polish disciple who was, by the way, no- 
tably unfaithful to his master. 

Probably suggested by a reading of Ballanche’s Orphée, the distinc- 
tion between human destiny and something I should call “transcendent 
destiny” (it would perhaps be bold to identify this latter with the notion 
of Providence) here serves as a point of departure. “By destiny,” writes 
Krasinski in a letter dated September 29, 1831 (quoted by Kleiner), 
“I mean the mass of wills turned against me, against an individual.” 
That Human Destiny, constructed by men themselves struggling against 
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the forces of nature and undoubtedly against the nature of their own 
passions, appears to be like an algebraic sum of human wills, con- 
glomerated, juxtaposed rather than organized. To abandon oneself to 
this Human Destiny — a notion incidentally reminiscent of the Italian 
philosopher G. B. Vico’s basic principle of corsi e ricorsi — to be some 
kind of flotsam and jetsam, is, for Krasifiski, tantamount to plain moral 
resignation or abdication. 

To this human destiny Krasinski opposes a transcendent destiny 
cr superior will, a type of “supernatural conscience” that calls upon 
man to free himself from the burdensome need for worldly things 
and to embark freely upon the royal road of sacrifice. One can achieve 
a superior goal, one can, as it were, make oneself divine by renouncing 
immediate happiness. The supernatural conscience proposes this recourse 
to the individual, but does not impose it upon him. Pain and suffering 
appear here as the means of climbing a scale of values up to the point 
at which one can admit at last a form of parallelism or mystic identifi- 
cation with the Saviour’s sacrifice — His sufferings. His unjust con- 
demnation, His agony, His death and His glorious resurrection — 
on the one hand, and a collective destiny composed of similar moral 
elements on the other. Thus the causal unfolding of human events can 
be opposed to the ever higher plane of the divine order. The human 
universe is superimposed upon the divine and is illuminated by the 
hope of self-realization through the law of love and the creative soli- 
darity of nations brought together by this love. 

The poet seems to be inspired by Dante when he establishes thus 
the pre-emience of divine love in a universe of mortals. 

It is in this framework of the two series of human and divine be- 
coming that the messianic doctrine of human life and organization is 
located. 

This type of mystical theodicy that re-establishes and exalts suffer- 
ing, pain and the trial of death is further supported by a doctrine that 
itself implies a capital distinction between the Nation and the State. 
This doctrine, developed by Krasinski principally in an unfinished essay 
entitled O Trdjcy w Bogu i o Tréjcy w cztowieku (On the Trinity in 
God and on the Trinity in Man), sets up a moral and possibly a bio- 
logical hierarchy distinguishing between Nation and State. The State, 
a kind of outward form given to the concept of human destiny, is the 
work of Man, produced by his will and sometimes by his inhuman 
presumption. On the other hand, the Nation or nationality is, in 
Krasinski’s view, the fruit of divine will. Although realized freely by 
men, it is nevertheless an almost sacred phenomenon, endowed with 
a perennial morality that has nothing in common with that of the State. 
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In this fashion, Krasinski sees in the Nation the true instrument for 
the realization on earth of God’s plan, the divine idea. It is through 
the freely established creative harmony of Nations mat the final goal 
of this God-like messianic evolution will be reached. ° 

Now then, as Krasinski notes in the preface to his poem The Dawn, 
if the relations of Man with his fellows have been “Christianized” thanks 
to the intervention of Christ the Redeemer, the second task that of 
Christianizing the relations between Nations — falls to the Nations 
themselves who have chosen to follow the example of the Saviour, 
the path of total sacrifice. And so it is that just like the Jews, 
another chosen people, thanks to her sufferings, to the immolation of 
the “tomb,” Poland will become the standard-bearer of this Christianiza- 
tion of the relations between Nations and the protagonist of the founding 
of the true family of Nations. Consequently, it is she who will preside 
in the future over this universal spiritual transfiguration of peoples. 

“Poland, Christ of Nations!” The overwhelming moral dynamism 
of this audacious metaphor contains Krasifski’s optimistic solution to 
the problem of his homeland, a solution found only after a long 
night of vengeful anger and helplessness. 

Moreover, this total optimism permits him not only to rip apart 
the sumptuous shroud of Iridion and to reveal the radiant vista of the 
future, but also to effect a prodigious upsetting of values. Krasinski 
is able even to bless the past errors that have led along the path of 
sacrifice to the “trial of the grave,” and to the dual triumph of the 
Nation sacrificed and its giving birth to the very idea of the Christianiza- 
tion of relations between nations at last freed from the obsession of 
presumptuous excess. 

In a letter dated June 8, 1837 and addressed to Henry Reeve, 
Krasinski affirms that “to give symbols to supreme truth is the poet’s 
business, to discover it that of the philosopher.” And then he adds: 
“Recently, I have involved myself too deeply with philosophy to be 
able to write anything really poetic.” And yet, after having formed 
his messianic doctrine in which he shows perhaps more audacity than 
the mysticism of Mickiewicz himself, he is tempted to reconcile and 
to amalgamate somewhat the philosophic and the poetic in the series of 
ethereal visions which make up The Dawn. Following a natural pen- 
chant of his spirit which, if not influenced by Dante, was always 
magnetized by the divine undertaking of the Florentine, he tries to give 
a poetic conclusion to the drama, or rather to the sombre dialogue 
of his Undivine Comedy and Iridion. 


9 One sees here a sort of variant of Michelet’s consideration of nations as living 
people. 
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Krasinski’s central plan in The Dawn seems to be the incorporation 
of an almost scholastic doctrine into a poetically tender series of ethereal 
visions. These visions are bathed in the vaporous atmosphere of the 
lake whose landscape accentuates even more the rhythmic triple har- 
mony based on the waves, the human heart and the liberating flight 
of thought. United in a single embrace of poetic exaltation, this harmony 
soars towards the “ardent cloud” of integral love — a love that 
burns, purifies, carries away and transfigures! 

Is this creative intention of the poet, thinker and visionary, fully 
realized in The Dawn? The triumph of this inner effusion seems com- 
plete, but does not the poetic victory show certain lacunae? Although 
modifying it greatly, of course, we might possibly apply here once 
more Krasinski’s own admission: “I have involved myself too deeply 
with philosophy to be able to write anything really poetic.” 

Philosophy, or rather his ardent messianic dialectic, does not always 
mix well with these lyrical outbursts. Here and there, their liquid 
transparency shows up the dry abstractions of his reasoning. 

At this point, I must take the liberty of digressing briefly on 
Krasinski’s ars poetica, on the esthetic aspect of his versification. In 
comparison with the sober power of a Mickiewicz and especially with 
the incredible virtuosity of a Stowacki, Krasinski’s verse seems neutral, 
perhaps even dull. He has less talent and tends to relax into facile 
metrical patterns that rock softly but that do not stimulate sufficiently 
the reader’s sensitivity to rhythm. Is this the effect of a slight loosening 
of musical discipline? Or rather is it the result of a wearying of 
Krasinski’s inner dynamism? Perhaps it is due to a hypertension born 
of his poetic inebriation and conditioned by too great a tension caused 
by his addiction to “rational reason”? But this matters little, since 
— if the reader is willing to overlook a few weaknesses of rhyme and 
several unfortunate prosaisms — this looseness does not detract from 
the great suggestive value of the bewitching melody that discretely 
envelopes the transparent visions contained in The Dawn. The movement 
of the verses joined to the cadenced gliding of the boat, is here trans- 
formed into an endless lullaby, dissolving any resistance the reader 
might offer, and leads imperceptibly into the very heart of the poet's 
ever moving dream, a dream in which the mirage and miracle of the 
spell is blended. *° 

This charm has in fact highly affected the vast circle of Polish readers 


10 Touching only incidentally upon this question of verification, I direct the 
reader who wishes to look deeper into this fascinating problem to the study by 
Mieczyslaw Giergielewicz, Rzym i wiersz (Rhyme and Verse), London, Polski Uni- 
wersytet na obczyznie, 1957. 
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bent as they were under the burden of enormous patriotic distress 
and so hungry for miracles or stimulating consolation. Krasinski’s har- 
monious facility for rhythm and rhyme seems at this point to have 
been more of an aid than a detriment to the enthusiastic and unanimous 
appreciation rendered him by the Polish public. The poet’s sensitive 
and sensual imagination seemed to invite the reader to dive into a stream 
of joyousness and vital exuberance. 

To the oratorical perfection and the clear, sonorous and condensed art 
of Iridion, the Polish reader preferred the loose, overexpanded art of 
The Dawn, an art which seems almost diluted in the burst of visions 
and soothing revelations contained in the poem. 

Krasinski finishes The Dawn with a rather solemn renunciation, if 
not of poetry, at least of personal poetic activity: 


May my songs perish! 
May my actions alone exist! 


This startling repudiation of poetry was understood both literally 
and figuratively. If it was not strictly observed by the poet, it was at 
least interpreted by patriotic Polish opinion as an appeal to serve the 
nation with acts and not with vain outbursts of ideas such as those 
revealed and formed in The Dawn. It is in this sense that one can 
say that this poem contributed to form and educated the insurrectionalist 
spirit as well as stimulate revolt against the oppressor. The 1863 In- 
surrection certainly understood this meaning. 

We have said that Krasinski himself did not remain completely faith- 
ful to the appeal with which he concluded The Dawn. It is true he tried 
to satisfy his thirst for action by accentuating his political activity, 
by multiplying his letters and personal interventions at the court of 
Napoleon III and elsewhere, and by intensifying as well his anonymous 
material gifts to the various charities and other works undertaken 
by the Emigration. Faithful, nevertheless, to his vocation as a poet- 
thinker, he did not stop writing. His Psalmy przysztofci (Psalms of the 
Future) are the proof. Unequal works in which are mixed preoccupa- 
tions of a social and political order, they continue in a more sombre 
tone. As if deafened by meditations and perhaps also by an incoercible 
old melancholy, they too magnify the mystical religion of sacrifice, 
Jeaning on the unshaken pillar of absolute faith in divine grace. 
Krasinski’s creative activity thus seem to stabilize itself, to become 
more concentrated and the field of his poetical realizations appears 
to shrink. 

Finally, The Dawn gives poetic form in all its mystic amplitude 
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to the great vital problem of humanity. Humanity is considered in its 
entirety as a disorganized cluster of nations, pushing forcefully towards 
a supreme spiritual harmony. Only the rdle of the poet’s home- 
land, the interest that he has in Poland, grows stronger as it 
becomes more precise and as it blossoms into the chorus of peoples in- 
toxicated on the wine of liberty and led by love. 

In reality, the dominant preoccupation of Krasinski’s poetic thought 
remains constantly and intensely with the universal. Strictly speaking, 
Krasifiski is not so much a cosmopolitan as he is a true internationalist. 
He sufters as a patriot, but he thinks and he sings as a poet belonging 
to mankind as a whole, embracing the totality of the human horizon. 


We have said that in the dynamic structure of his poetic universe, 
Krasinski seems to follow spontaneously — almost involuntarily — a 
kind of sublime and — at the same time — severe dialectic like that 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, while at the same he applies that of Hegel. 

In a letter written to Konstanty Gaszynski, a close friend, he admits 
pleasantly and with a graceful touch of candor his constant intimacy 
with the genius of Dante. “That rascal Dante,” he says, “has posted 
himself in my soul and I have carried him around with me this way 
for several years.” 

In fact, with this trinity of poetical acts — the Undivine Comedy, 
Iridion and The Dawn — followed by the Psalms, Krasinski formulates 
not only his mystical theodicy, but also establishes poetically a novus 
rerum ordo. In this new messianic order, Krasinski implies the cessation 
of all infernal discord and the establishment of a harmonious universe 
of nations in which the incomparable sweetness of love will reign in 
all its sovereign majesty. 

Certain present-day Polish critics, clearly producing a mail-order 
variety of criticism, try with their thundering declarations to celebrate 
in their own way Krasinski’s centennial by refusing him even the name 
of poet. Guarda e passa! And yet one of them, preferring truth to obe- 
dience of orders, has quoted the spontaneous judgement of an Austrian 
man of letters, the president of the Vienna Pen Club, Franz Csokor: 
“The Undivine Comedy is one of the most profound and most auda- 
cious dramas in world literature...a true marvel!” One thing makes 
up for another. 


11 Quoted in an article by Jézef Niepokojczycki, “Naréd a stulecie Krasifskiego” 
(The Nation and the Krasifiski Centennial), Syrena, March 28, 1959 
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In reality — in spite of all the fluctuation of literary taste and poli- 
tical passions — Krasinski’s work remains one of the permanent features 
of Poland’s heritage. In the living harmony of Polish Romanticism, 
the work of the anonymous poet plays a rdéle that is perhaps not domi- 
nant, but which surely strikes a “characteristic note” assuring its noble 
and sovereign permanence. 


Translated from the French by Karl and Maria Uitti 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

In connection with your valuable “Postscript” (The Polish Review, Vol. 
IV, No. 1-2) to my article on “Bronistaw Malinowski: An Intellectual 
Profile,” may I say that this article constitutes a chapter of my forth- 
coming book on Malinowski and that Malinowski’s participation in the 
establishment of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America is 
discussed there rather fully in another chapter devoted to his life and 
activities. 

However, I am grateful to you for bringing this important aspect of 
Malinowski’s interest in Poland and things Polish to the attention of 
the readers of The Polish Review. 


Wilkes College KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 








WACEAW LEDNICKI 


THE UNDIVINE COMEDY* 


My purpose will be to present only the essential esthetic features of 
this masterpiece of the Polish drama, to attempt to give an ideological 
interpretation, and to touch upon the most important historical, literary 
and biographical facts connected with it, taking into consideration their 
role in the creation of Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy and its fate viewed 
in the perspective of our times. Hence, this synopsis will include elements 
discernible to an average present-day reader whose approach is detached 
from any historical or biographical details, but it will also include com- 
ments concerning those details. 

The first statement which I should like to make would be to stress 
the fascinating conciseness of the poet’s text with regard to the variety 
and complexity of the ideological content of the drama. I once called 
this conciseness “algebraic.” Divided into four parts, the Comedy is com- 
posed of a series of scenes at times very short, of dialogues frequently re- 
duced to the last degree, one would say to a mathematical symbolism. 
We have in it a sequence of philosophical signs and formulae — at 
once analytical and synthetic — reaching an extreme laconicism of 
expression, and each of these signs and formulae possesses a significance 
of superior richness. And this concerns not only the presentation of 


* This is a study destined for the Krasifski international symposium which I am 
editing. This essay is based on, and represents a further development of, the 
following previous studies of mine: 

1. “Christ et Révolution dans la poésie russe et polonaise,’ Mélanges Jules Legras, 
Travaux publés par l'Institut d’études slaves, XVII, Paris, 1938. 

2. Life and Culture of Poland, New York, Roy Publishers, 1944, pp. 252-284. 

3. Zygmunt Krasinski; La no-divine comedia, Texto costellano de Ines de Zulueta, 
presentacién por Wactaw Lednicki (s.l.). Printed in Colombia, 1943, pp. VII- 
XLII--+5-125. ’ 

Krasinski’s strictly political ideology, in particular his views on Russia, have 
been discussed by me in my essay “Panslavism,” European Ideologies, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1948, pp. 808-912; and in two Polish essays, “Dialog 
imaginacyjny (Krasifski-Tiutczew),” in Krasinski zywy, London, B. Swiderski, 1959, 
pp. 285-305, and “Glossy Krasifskiego do apologetyki rosyjskiej” which will appear 
in 1959 as a separate pamphlet published by the review Kultura, Paris. 

Some details concerning the role of Krasifski’s poetry, particularly of the 
Undivine Comedy and Iridion, in Russia are to be found in my Russia, Poland and 
the West, London (Hutchinson), New York (Roy), 1954, and in my reminiscences 
dedicated to the Russian poet V. Khodasevich: “Vospominanija i literaturnye 
zametki: I- —— Lira’ ,’ Opyty (Experiments), Second Issue, New York, 1953, 
pp. 152-173. 
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theoretical sociological conceptions, philosophical and religious specula- 
tions, but likewise the striking evocation of “empirical-historical” human 
characters and social types. This concerns not only separate scenes each 
of which has its own general symbolic significance, but the casual (if I 
may say so; in essence nothing is casual in the Undivine Comedy) ap- 
pearances and speeches of various heroes; this is particularly striking in 
the case of secondary figures — the main heroes have of course the 
privilege of expansion. In the scenes of the first act, for instance, such 
as the scene of the baptism, or in the second act, in the scene with the 
physician, Count Henry, the godfather and the child, as weil as in 
the first scene of the last act in which appear the aristocrats — a 
Baron, two Counts and a Prince — in all of these, with the help of only 
a few sentences put into the mouths of these secondary figures, the 
poet succeeds in imprinting on the reader or the spectator a fascinatingly 
precise vision of reality. True, particularly a Polish reader, familiar with 
those social circles, cannot but be deeply impressed by this abstract 
distillation of empirically well-known social types. Krasinski does not 
describe their exterior: they have no physical traits; they do not move 
or act; and yet every short saying of each of them immediately creates 
in our imagination a cencrete human character. This power of socio- 
psychological suggestion is indeed remarkable. 

Moreover this observation, based on examples taken only from frag- 
ments, is applicable to the Comedy as a whole. Before our eyes pass 
scenes of family life, scenes connected with the intimate life of the 
hero, Count Henry, scenes in which the tragic aspect of the relation- 
ship of poetry and life is shown, scenes in the hospital showing the 
wife’s illness and revealing the causes of that illness, at the same time 
presaging “universal evil” (a kind of index of world catastrophe); then, 
scenes where the sick child appears, another victim of poetry; as Kleiner 
said, one finds here a sort of “Romantic Ghosts before Ibsen,” a fas- 
cinating variant avant la lettre of Ibsen’s theme of tragic heredity; * 
finally come the scenes representing the revolutionary movement, its 
leaders and the populace: then — the meeting of the two leaders of 
the opposite camps, the scenes where the old world is laid bare, and 
the denouement with the appearance of Christ in the sky. And here 
again I list only the most essential constituent parts. The Comedy is, 
then, a domestic drama, a personal drama, a drama of the poet, a drama 
of the child, a social drama, a religious drama. And all this arose from 
philosophical speculations, and also from reading, of course. 

This richness of content, compressed into abstract symbolical formulae 


1See J. Kleiner, Nie-Boska Komedia, Biblioteka Narodowa, No. 24, Series I, 
Krakow, pp. 17 ff. 
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of crystalline purity, in which the concrete and tangible substance of 
life received a general, universal vaiue, suggests comparison of the 
Comedy with Calderén’s Theater of the World. 1 believe that most 
of these comments might easily be shared by the average reader of the 
Undivine Comedy. And this reader should perhaps know, if only to 
increase his wonder, that the daring symbolism, this virile sobriety, the 
perspicacity of analysis, and this vastness of powerful synthesis were 
the achievement of an author twenty-one years of age! There is indeed 
something of the supernatural in this amazing precocity. 

This Comedy is written in prose, and yet we call it a “poetical work.” 
It zs, in the higher sense of the word. It is a summa, a “mystery.” And 
it is still more. I would say it is a modernized antique tragedy, and its 
modernization gives us a presentiment of Expressionism. I have in mind 
the intensity of the poet’s intuitive grasp and his detachment from casual 
reality. 

G. K Chesterton advanced the opinion that 


...a man can hardly read (the Undivine Comedy) without the sense that 
he is reading something written after Ibsen and Maeterlinck and the allegori- 
cal eccentricities of the Russian drama...? 


But there are also features in the Comedy which are related to the 
ancient drama. Every act — Krasifski calls them “parts” — contains 
a preface which is a lyrical introduction to the epic-objective act. The 
classic element is betrayed in the prefaces, in their role in connection 
with the acts which they precede; it is in the interplay of these prefaces 
and the theatrical scenes that the classic element appears. The prefaces 
are written in a beautiful Polish prose, in a style highly poetic, grave, 
solemn, in the style of high poetry. Similar to musical overtures, they 
remind one of Quinet’s Abasverus and of Wyspianski’s scores for his 
November Night.* Krasinski’s prefaces are lyrical. They are a lyric 
suggestion of what is going to take place on the stage; and in the action, 
in the scenes which follow, the characters presented against the back- 
ground of those vast prophecies, of those fatidical presentiments, of 
the “Dionysiac” melos (to use the formula of Nietzsche) became the neat 
and lucid vision, the “Apollonian” vision, the plastic realization of the 
dream and of the presentiment. One would compare this technique to 
the interplay of the chorus and the actors of Greek tragedy, to the 
“notices” of Homer indicating the stages of epic narration in the Iliad. 

From the historical and literary point of view, the Comedy is a 


2See G. K. Chesterton, Preface to The Undivine Comedy, translated by Harriet 
E. Kennedy and Zofia Umifiska, London, Harrap & Co., n. d., p. VIII. 

3 See M. Szyjkowski, “Dramat w Polsce,” Polska Akademja Umiejetndésci, Dzieje 
literatury pieknej w Polsce, Krakéw, 1935, Vol. Il, p. 414. 
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Romantic drama, not only because of the fact that it was written 
in the eighteen thirties, and not only because of its occasional associa- 
tions with several Romantic plays — with Mickiewicz, with Victor 
Hugo, with Byron — but chiefly because of the free interconnections of 
literary genres: of epic poetry, lyrical poetry and drama. And further, 
the combination of fantastical elements with realism, the emancipation 
from classical unities of time, space, and action, the great number of 
secondary characters, the collective scenes which bring to the fore large 
crowds — all these structural elements, as well as the variety of symbols 
and the colorful characterizations, induce one to consider the Undivine 
Comedy a work belonging to the Romantic school. It is a Romantic 
drama also in the sense that its metaphysics and its mysticism are re- 
vealed by the introduction of spirits — angels and demons — who 
participate in the struggle of good and evil in the depths of the human 
soul. Its philosophy, its representation of the eternal struggle of good 
and evil, makes of it a universalistic “mystery play,” and in this respect 
the Comedy continues the tradition of Faust, of Byron’s “Mysteries,” of 
Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve. On the other hand, Krasifski’s daring 
neologisms and artistic syncopes as well as the social and political 
themes of his comedy, reechoes in Poland in the poetry and dramas of 
A. Szandlerowski, L. Sowifski, A. Gérski, S. Wyspianski, K. H. Ro- 
stworowski and in the novels of Prus and Sienkiewicz who belong to a 
later period. And the conciseness and laconicism of Krasinski’s style 
constitute an exception among the Romantic poets. 

It is a Dantesque and a Shakespearean drama, thus once again 
Romantic: both Dante and Shakespeare were objects of special adulation 
among the Romantics. The Dantesque element appears not only in 
the title — which by the way came to the poet’s mind when the Comedy 
was already written and which suggested to Balzac his own title when 
he heard of it through his Polish connections‘ — it appears also in 
the composition: we have, in Krasinski’s structure, the “Inferno,” 
“Purgatorio,” and a suggestion, a presentiment, of “Paradiso,” a mes- 
sage from “Paradiso”; we also have Dante’s “tourism,” the poet guided 
through the different circles of Hell and Purgatory. But just what does 
this “tourism” of Dante’s represent, this journey which lasts, as we know, 
exactly one week, this excursion which conducts the poet into the depths 
of the Inferno and on to the summit of Paradise? It is a journey, like 
Hamlet, through the human heart; it is a story of the heart’s despairs 
and exaltations; it is a “Last Judgement” of the human personality. It 
is in this Dantesque and Shakespearean sense that Krasinski’s Comedy 


4 See Marcel Francon, “The Title of the Comédie Humaine.” The Slavonic and 
East European Review (American Series, II), 1942-1943, Vol. 21, Part Two, 
November, 1943, pp. 55-60. 
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is likewise a “Last Judgement” and a drama of the human person in 
all its implications. 

The Comedy then, is a drama of the human heart, and it is in this 
that its universal significance first of all consists. It is a refutation of 
individual and social egoism. We may find here in this sphere some 
ties with Rousseauism, with its cult of heart, with Kant’s “categorical 
imperative,” consequently with Mickiewicz’s Ode to Youth, and the 
Improvisation, as well as with Schiller’s idealistic poems. 

But among the various themes which the Comedy presents, there is 
one which is certainly not the least important and to which I have al- 
ready alluded: the Comedy is a drama anent the poet. The preface to 
the first act, the first act itself, Count Henry — hero of the work — 
his wife, their son Orcio, as well as some fragments of other parts of the 
Comedy, all this is directly attached to the problem of the poet, of poetry, 
and of the role of the poet and poetry in human life. And Krasinski’s 
judgement of the poet is not typical of the Romantics with their cult 
of poetry and the poet. It is a condemnation of the “unlucky gift” that 
the Muses bring to man. We see that the poet and his poetry sow 
only disaster, and although the poet possesses the exceptional power of 
revealing the beautiful and the good, “he himself is not beautiful or 
good.” This postulate by no means conforms to the classical cult of 
the poet established either by Romanticism or by trends which pre- 
ceded its formation in every country: neither Goethe nor Schiller, nor 
Byron, or certainly Alfred de Vigny, Stowacki, Mickiewicz, Pushkin or 
Lermontov had ever attacked the poet. For the sake of exactitude, how- 
ever, I feel obliged to mention, for instance, Pushkin’s poem The Poet 
(1827), in which he stressed that only divine inspiration raises the poet 
— who is perhaps the most insignificant among the insignificant when 
he is “plunged pusillanimously in cold sleep” awaiting the “divine word” 
— to the accomplishment of his superior task; and The Prophet (1826), 
in which Pushkin beautifully presented the miracle of transfiguration, 
that poem which so much impressed Mickiewicz, whose life and poetry 
illustrated Pushkin’s miracle. This is of course an old Socrates - Plato 
tory. But in general the Romantic poet had become a sort of prophet or 
clairvoyant, a kind of priest or magician, and this priesthood was able 
to continue to exist down to the time of the Parnassians and the 
Symbolists. 

However, one could find at the “fin de siécle” some aberrations typical 
of the Modernists, and perhaps, indeed, implying the theme of damna- 
tion. This moral rejection of the poet probably resulted — although 
this supposition is somehow of a delicate nature — from autobiographical 
meditations and from auto-analysis, connected in this instance with 
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complex family relationships, the conflict between Krasifski’s filial 
attachment to his father and his ideological opposition to his father’s 
political behavior; and connected also with Krasinski’s sentimental ex- 
periences, with those of course which preceded the writing of the 
Undivine Comedy. But paradoxically enough, the sentimental and do- 
mestic drama in which Count Henry appears in the Comedy, and the 
revelation of the intrinsic egotism of the poet which the Comedy pre- 
sents, might also be considered prophetic for Krasifiski’s personal life. 
This might be viewed as a proof of Krasinski’s penetrating insight into 
the problem of the poet. He gave to his ideas on the subject an even 
more sharp expression in some letters which immediately preceded the 
writing of the Comedy; in letters written in January and April of 
1833 we read: “Art is but truth, the sentiment of sentiment, and not 
sentiment itself. There are ineffable delights for the artist, but he 
is also destined to suffer more than anyone else in the world. True, his 
egoism is sublime, but it is still egoism . . . He will never know what 
is truly love for a woman, for to him he is all . . . He loves his master- 
pieces but he loves nothing else... He comes into the midst of men 
like Cain, bearing a curse on his forehead .. .” And “Imagination 
without heart is equivalent to Satan himself.”> This open disavowal of 
any unity between the poet-artist and the man as moral being in a 
way implies the necessity of a biographical approach, and this is so 
precisely because of Krasinski’s violent insistence on this contrasting dis- 
unity. 

But there is another particularity in Krasinski’s treatment of 
the poet in his drama; namely, Count Henry. After all his poetic migra- 
tions and after the disasters which his egotistic evasions caused in his 
own family, Count Henry appears in the third and fourth parts of the 
Comedy as a man of action, and not only as a man of action but as a 
man of great determination and skill. Apparently Krasinski’s first con- 
ception was different. His friend Danielewicz, in a letter of July 4, 1833, 
when giving a résumé of Krasinski’s work, emphasized the fact that 
the poet was to represent a complete impotence in the sphere of events.® 
Krasinski’s final version, although less natural was not unique. Goethe’s 
Tasso and the conceptions of the poet in Kraszewski’s novels, as Kleiner 
justly remarked, confirm this.” I might add that it corresponded also 
to Byron’s poetry of action, especially to the Polish reception of his 
poetry, and perhaps also to Byron’s life, and to the Byronic legend 


5 See Correspondance de Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve, Paris, Delagrave, 
1902, Vol. II, p. 44 and p. 29. 

6 See Kleiner, op. cit., p.17. 

7 Ob. cit., p. 17. 
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which the poet’s death at Missolonghi established in Europe. In both, 
of Krasifski’s conflicting conceptions we may find elements which are 
still, in a way, autobiographical: a feeling of remorse connected with his 
inactivity during the Polish Insurrection of 1830-31 may have been 
one of them; on the other hand, perhaps trying to eliminate his own 
case, in his meditations on the nature of the poet and on his role, and 
searching for a more optimistic solution of this problem, he made in 
a letter of the same year as the drama, a corrective to the dethronement 
of the poet which appears in the Comedy. Only a poetry of action, a 
poetry representing moral action, is worthy of recognition as true, really 
great poetry: “... First of all,” he said, writing to Reeve on April 7, 1833, 
“we reject the positive, we live the life of the pure spirit; that cannot 
last long. Man must be reconstituted, his soul must be amalgamated with 
his body, and if this transformation operates in the individual it will 
operate in poetry also... He [the poet} will be par excellence a man, 
he will understand his brothers, and sometimes he will turn to the 
higher world as one turns to the memory of a lover or the presentiment 
of felicity . . .”° A few months before, while meditating on the lot 
of men of his time, he averred that men “. . . must become conscious 
beings . . . that up till now they were poetic beings . . . now they 
must become moral beings...” (January 25, 1833) ® 

Still, the curse that Krasinski put on poetry as a destructive element 
in life is particularly significant because of the fact that in the Comedy 
the victims of this mysterious but so maleficent power are precisely those 
beings who are morally the most beautiful and innocent: the wife and 
Orcio. Poetry, of which Count Henry is the messenger in their life, 
destroys them and kills them, especially the woman. Here it is as if 
we have a reminiscence of Ophelia and at the same time a prophetic 
preamble to Turgenev’s charming and penetrating stories such as his 
Faust and Quiet Backwater, in which the great master of Russian litera- 
ture disclosed, I would say, a sort of personal metaphysical fear of 
poetry and revealed the tragic mysticism of the role of poetry in human 
life. The greatest disasters are sometimes due to the unlucky and de- 
structive force of poetry, which invades unselfish, naive, candid souls 
and exploits their charity; here, it is true, we are not far from either 
Eloa by Alfred de Vigny, or from its replica, Lermontov’s Demon, or 
from Goethe’s Faust. But no one before Krasinski, or perhaps after him 
as well, succeeded in demonstrating that mysterious phenomenon of 
our existence with the same lucidity of mind and with the same severe 
judgement. The whole story, however, is not quite so simple, for we may 


8 See Correspondance, etc., Vol. II, pp. 46-47. 
9 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 32. 
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find in each of the cases mentioned above one significant phenomenon: 
Ophelia, the heroines of Turgenev’s novelle, as well as Henry’s wife and 
Orcio, are victimitized by poetry, but their misfortunes are the price they 
pay for a superior knowledge and understanding of the tragic essence of 
human existence. Poetry, then, elevated and endowed them with a clair- 
voyance unknown to them before the touch of the magic wand of poetry. 
The wife, who first appears as a naive girl genuinely devoted to her 
husband, prepared to enjoy in the future a happy family life, is shaken 
by suffering which ennobles her — suffering born of the impossibility 
of her competing with poetry, her husband’s mistress: she becomes a 
Madonna of goodness and charity. In a state of insanity, she acquires 
some new, unknown spiritual forces for ultimate sacrifice, and she 
is given a vision of universal catastrophe. The same is true for the other 
holocaust, Orcio; blind as he is, the angelic child becomes — just like 
his mother — a spiritual clairvoyant and a merciful judge of his father. 
The father, stigmatized by “lack of heart,” is still affected by these 
disasters, deeply moved by them and by a feeling of remorse. 

But if Krasifski’s skeptical approach to poetry, presented on the level 
of philosophical and moral evaluations, still reveals his consciousness of 
the fateful powers of poetry, his skepticism, viewed on a level of esthetic 
considerations, is perhaps even more striking, particularly for his time. 
We find manifestations of this skepticism perhaps not so much in the 
Undivine Comedy itself, as again, in some of his letters, where there 
appear speculations which are in some ways linked to the famous 
Romantic conception of irony, while on the other hand some of his re- 
flections show him to be a predecessor of Schopenhauer, Bergson, 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. For a Romantic, no poetic work could be 
adequate to the poet’s prophetic vision of the reality that is superior, 
true, existing behind the veil of the “practical” reality that is common, 
vulgar, concrete, tangible to our senses. There are moments of inspiration, 
moments when divinity touches the poet who, by the magic of this 
touch, becomes a clairvoyant and sees all and understands all, who con- 
templates from the peaks of his “ascent,” of his poetic “elevation,” that 
veritable, transcendent, Platonic, metaphysical reality of which our own 
is only an ill-made and sadly ordinary shadow — but once these moments 
are ended, the poet’s vision becomes only a memory which he vainly 
attempts to reproduce by the inadequate and insufficient means of 
art. These means are inadequate because they belong to “empiric” reality, 
to “sensual” reality — inferior to the metaphysical truth which the poet 
has known, thanks to the heights of his inspiration. From the conscious- 
ness of this disparity arose the concept of “Romantic irony.” With this 
is connected the intentional fragmentarism of some Romantic works, 
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as if it were a stress on the impotence of art to grasp and reveal the 
absolute and the total. We can find elements of this in Sterne, who 
prepared the way for the development of the concept of “Romantic 
irony” and of deliberate fragmentarism by the German Romantics, It 
may be that in this way one can also explain the fragmentarism of 
Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve, in particular Part Three, and of the 
Undivine Comedy itself. But as I have said, we find in Krasinski’s letters 
some comments which on the one hand, illustrate what I have mentioned 
above, and, on the other, presage the philosophy of Henri Bergson, 
prepared by the intuitivism of Schopenhauer and the irrationalism of 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. Here is one quotation which will suffice: “...A 
painting,” Krasinski says in a letter written in 1833, “a statue, a word, 
a sign — it is always the same thing: an instant of life arrested in 
its passage and immediately struck into immobility and death. Man can 
express himself only by inanimate things. Each one of these expressions, 
therefore, is a falsity, as it is charged with representing life while being 
itself a corpse . . .” (March 1, 1833)” 

No less synthetic and analytic is the section of the Comedy which 
led me to define it as a domestic drama. The development of the family 
conflict is closely related to the theme of the Poet and Poetry, as the latter 
plays an instrumental role in this development. On the other hand, the 
victims in the domestic tragedy are those who also illustrate the de- 
structive role of poetry in human existence. But the revelation of the 
domestic peripeties is given against a vaster background already known 
to us: the disavowal of Romantic individualism and the open disapproval 
of it is tied to one of the main themes of the Comedy, that of lack of 
heart. The drama between the husband and the wife which unfolds 
in the first act of the Comedy establishes by implication the ideological 
prestige of the family hearth and the moral prestige of the wife. In 
this sense the first title of the Comedy, absolutely Balzacian (avant la 
lettre) — Commedia umana — appears quite justified, the more so 
since the principal heroes in that part of the Undivine Comedy are sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men and women who belong to the same social 
stratum as the poet himself and thus represent a true synthesis of the 
society of Krasinski’s time. The implications concerning the prestige 
of the domestic hearth again derive from two biographic sources and 
might perhaps be considered a sort of act of contrition, of expiation, at 
least, again, an echo of remorse. The rather unhappy atmosphere of 
the home of Krasinski’s parents on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the sentimental obsessions which have already been discussed in con- 
nection with the theme of the Poet (and these obsessions, by the way, as 


10 See Correspondance, etc., Vol. II, p. 41. 
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has been stated, characterized both the period preceding the Comedy and 
the second part of Krasifiski’s life), suggested the outline of this domestic 
drama. If, however, we take Krasinski within the frame of the period 
of the Undivine Comedy, we may find proofs that the young poet was 
strongly convinced of the incompatability of love and marriage, and he 
insisted that if love was poetry for him, marriage was prose:” 


But when, with your ideas concerning marriage, you recall for me the 
contract and the notary, the old father and the sisters, the people in the 
house and the wayward brother, the preliminary arrangements and all the 
tediousness of the harness that a man puts on his back when he marries— 
ah! Believe me, you are profaning my love, and upon my dreams of yester- 
year you are throwing mud and sand. This is a first love; it is a first love, it is 
not a Lady Montague and a Walewski. It is a poem full of harmony and 
beauty, begun in delirium and ended in bitterness; it is the form taken 
by all my feelings of youth, free and impetuous; it is a song of enthusiasm 
in the beginning, exalted, blending the tender impressions of love, the 
reveries of affection, with tumultuous awakenings, with threats against 
the oppressors, with fiery hopes for Poland. 


And then: 


No, my mistress and my wife — what am I saying? My mistress? That 
is speaking of today; my “beloved,” then, because formerly I never dared to 
say to her “my mistress” — thus, my beloved and my wife can never be 
the same person. The one was an angel, something quite above a woman, 
and the other will perhaps never be such a one, or rather, if she ever is, 
she will be a mere mortal, useful for mending my socks, for giving me 
herb tea when I am ill. 


And further: 


So, Henry, where did you get this plan of calm for me? Was I born for 
calm? Am I made for the peace of family life, for little cares, and for 
immobility? My life will be agitated, I shall pass through many a danger, 
and perhaps I can expect rest only from the planks of my coffin. My soul 
has always been obsessed by a presentiment that, I was not destined to rot 
my whole life away on a sofa in some salon.” 4 


These statements, in the poet’s letters to his friend Reeve, remind one 
of Byron’s assertions in his Don Juan: 


‘T is melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 
That love and marriage rarely can combine, 
Although they both are born in the same clime; 
Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine — 
A sad, sour, sober beverage—by time 
Is sharpen’d from its high celestial flavour 
Down to a very homely household savour. !* 


11 See Correspondance, etc., Vol. I, pp. 366-368. 
12 See Don Juan, Canto the Third, fifth stanza, also the next four stanzas. 
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It would perhaps also be worthwhile to remind the reader of 
the passages in the last book of Pan Tadeusz in which Mickiewicz so 
delightfully mocks both, Telimena, who is always determined to marry 
someone, and the Count, in whom the poet, in general, ironically pre- 
sented the amusing variety of Romantic poses. The poet mocks the 
Romantic revolt of “two burning hearts” against the “chains of mar- 
riage.” 1° Let us not forget that both works were written at almost exactly 
the same time: Pan Tadeusz appeared in 1834 and the Undivine Comedy 
in 1835. 

The night scene in the garden, in the Comedy, which comes after the 
marriage, begins with the confession of the husband, representing an 
almost textual repetition of what we find in Krasinski’s letters to Reeve: 


Since the day of my marriage I have slept the sleep of the torpid, 
the sleep of the glutton, the sleep of a German manufacturer beside his 
German wife — the whole world somehow slept around me as I slept — 
I went from kinsman to kinsman, from doctor to doctor, from shop to 
shop, and since a child will be born to me, I have been thinking of a 
wet nurse. 


On the other hand, this passage could easily be transferred to the 
text of any German, Polish or Russian decadent. Long ago, both the 
Russian poet Khodasevich and myself published two similar but in- 
dependent studies in which we opposed Amor and Hymen in Pushkin’s 
poetry, and I myself brought proof that in the poetry of the great 
Don Juan that Pushkin had been, one may find what I called “the poetry 
of marriage and of the domestic hearth.”!* So Pushkin, at least in his 
writings, made fundamental the prestige of marriage, stressed its inviola- 
bility as that of a sacrament, and paid his tribute to the Penates — “ye 
domestic divinities.” Krasinski, however, in his later life, wrote some 
moving poems dedicated to his charming wife; he yielded to the moral 
beauty of the one whom he had married in agony, against his own 
will, in obedience to his father’s urgings. And yet Krasinski’s “undivine” 
couple, that emanation of the latent personal remorse of the poet, moved 
Poland deeply. This couple appeared on the stage of Polish literature at 
a time when even in European poetry the alleged incompatibility of the 
“higher” nature of the artist with the “flat,” “bourgeois” forms taken 
on by that family life after the French Revolution had restored the 


13 See Mickiewicz, Paz Tadeusz, translated by G. R. Noyes, London, J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1930, pp. 316-317. 

14 See W. Lednicki, Aleksander Puszkin: Studja, Krakéw, Naktadem Krakowskiej 
Spéiki Wydawniczej, 1926, pp. 273-274, footnote no. 4; See also W. Lednicki, Bits 
of Table Talk on Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Goethe, Turgenev and Sienkiewicz, The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956, Chapter III, pp. 60-86, where I also treat the 
same theme of the inviolability of marriage in Russian literature. 
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prestige of the family hearth, had not yet arisen as a popular theme. 
But when much later, in Europe, Romanticism, with all its individualistic 
abuses, faced a rigorously repressive judgement, as for instance in 
Madame Bovary, and when Michelet and Proudhon brought to the fore 
the idea of womanhood in the frame of woman’s duties as a wife and 
mother — and consequently the rehabilitation of marriage as an in- 
stitution against George Sand’s ideas of “free love” and emancipation of 
women — Krasifiski’s couple attracted particular attention in Poland: 
this pathetic example indirectly took on a sort of didactic significance. 
And variants of this conjugal drama have been seen again, since the 
Comedy, in the works of Polish novelists and dramatists such as Sien- 
kiewicz, Prus and Wyspianski. It would perhaps be appropriate to stress 
that the domestic drama in the Undivine Comedy, because it concerns 
that primordial cell in the social order which is marriage and the 
family hearth, constitutes an integral part of the Comedy, which pri- 
marily deals with social problems, and thus the rich functions of the 
domestic drama in the Comedy are entirely justified. From this particular 
point of view, of course, all the biographical and autobiographical ele- 
ments are of secondary importance. 

The Comedy is a drama of the child. Here, again, autobiographical 
elements are discernible, namely, the description of Orcio’s disease and 
his ultimate blindness is based on Krasinski’s own experiences: since 
his childhood he had eye trouble and was threatened by blindness. How- 
ever, Orcio’s blindness acquired a significance in the drama which 
Krasinski’s disease did not have. And this detail, as important as it is 
in the drama, would not by itself allow one to qualify the Comedy as a 
drama of the child. In some lines of the preface to the second act, in 
some scenes where little Orcio appears, the poet has probed the depths 
of the child’s heart with great delicacy, scrutinized all the remote 
corners, and touched every abyss. In this sense the Comedy can be placed 
alongside Cuore of de Amicis, the poems of Lermontov, Tolstoy’s Child- 
hood, the stories of Daudet; and Krasifiski’s little Orcio belongs to the 
pathetic group of the children of Holy Writ, the children of Dostoevsky, 
Dickens, and Prus, that group in which we may also see that truly 
unique angel, perhaps a Dostoevskian one — the little Litka of Sien- 
kiewicz’s The Potanieckis. The only difference is that Orcio, with mysti- 
cal clairvoyance, understands the latent meaning of the cataclysm of 
which he, the sick blind boy, is a passive witness and a victim, while 
Sienkiewicz’s Litka, nailed to her bed by disease weaves in her soul like 
a garland of flowers the destinies of the two beings whom she loves 
and has decided to reunite. Particularly impressive is the sublime clair- 
voyance of the blind Orcio, which I have emphasized previously; Orcio 
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has the vision of his father’s trial and also hears his father’s condemnation 
and damnation and foresees his end; Orcio’s pure and innocent soul, 
deeply attached to his father, is shaken by a mysterious revelation of 
his father’s guilt. In this way, that victim of poetry with tender unwilling- 
ness assumes the role of a supreme judge of the poet. Orcio became for 
his father the symbolic incarnation of a committed sin. Naturally, these 
threads of the delicate web of Orcio’s life endowed Orcio the child 
with a particular prestige in Polish literature. The Comedy is also a 
drama of Father and Son — against an autobiographical background. 

But the Comedy is a social drama bearing at the same time religious 
implications. It is a drama on Revolution and on Christ, and it is on 
this plane that the chief meaning of the work lies; it is here that the 
greatness of its poetical attestation of the present, and the import of its 
prophetic significance, come into view. And one may suppose that 
today’s reader of Krasinski’s drama may admire the splendor of its 
hitherto latent revelation, because this drama is attached to the idea of 
an overthrow of the universal order; this drama definitely discloses the 
transcendent meaning of Revolution in the climate of a cataclysm, in 
the atmosphere of the hurricanes of history, in face of the dissolution of 
entire worlds which collapse and fall apart. In this sense, the last scene 
of the first act, which takes us into a madhouse — although this scene, 
from the point of view of the plot, belongs to the part dealing with 
marriage and the domestic hearth — is especially compelling. It might 
perhaps be considered a symbolic foreboding of the universal catastrophe 
which is the main theme of the Comedy, and at the same time it suggests 
the drama’s religious finale: 


THE WIFE (who has gone mad): He does not know what he is saying, 
but I am going to declare to you what would have happened if God were 
to go mad (she takes her husband by the hand).All the worlds fly high 
and low, every man and every worm cries, “I am God,” and one after the 
other they perish, the sun and the stars die out...Christ will no longer 
save us; he has taken his cross in his hands and hurled it into the abyss. 
Hear how that cross, the hope of millions of men, breaks into bits 
striking against the stars; it shivers into pieces; its bits fall lower and 
lower... Nothing is left but dust...” 


Who knows whether this passage was not a source of inspiration for 
the famous scene in Dostoevsky’s The Possessed of the talk between 
Kirillov and Peter Verkhovensky, the theme of which is the deification 
of man, recognized as a fatal consequence of atheism.’ 


15 Here is the text which I have in mind: 

““Believe in whom? In Him? Listen’ Kirillov said...‘Listen to a great idea: 
there was a day on earth, and in the midst of the earth there stood three crosses. 
One on the Cross had such faith that he said to another, “Today thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” The day ended; both died and passed away and found neither 
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If the themes of the family and the poet, as treated by Krasinski in 
the Comedy, derived, as it seems, from autobiographical sources and show 
a lyrical coloring, the theme of Revolution arose in the poet’s mind 
from meditations concerning political and social events which were 
going on in Europe at that time. 

The Comedy was finished in the autumn of 1833; the poet’s first re- 
flections on the work may have occurred when, after the Polish Insurrec- 
tion of 1830-31, he found himself forced by his father to go to St. 
Petersburg in 1832-33 and to be presented to Emperor Nicholas I. This 
stay naturally depressed Krasinski. In any case we have some significant 
assertions by the poet in his letters to Henry Reeve at that time, which 
I shall quote a little later. Krasinski was obviously deeply worried by 
the political and social events which were going on in Europe. The 
great French Revolution, the fall of the Napoleonic Empire, had deeply 
shaken European society, and the general feeling was that the period 
of upheavals and social and political cataclysms was not ended. And in- 
deed, exactly at that time occurred a series of political and social shocks 
and commotions — the French Revolution of 1830, the Belgian Revolu- 
tion of 1830, and in England the Reform Bill (June 7, 1832) which 
was to give rise to threatening movements among the people; riots took 
place in Paris and in Lyons which Krasifski observed attentively from 
Switzerland, where he was before and during the Polish Insurrection; 
and of course most important, there was the Polish Insurrection of 
1830-31, which, by the way, was interpreted by Krasinski’s father as a 
movement perilous for the country and as an emanation of revolutionary 
and “Jacobin” clubs. Both Krasinski and his English friend Henry Reeve 
(who reported and commented on all the English and Continental events 





Paradise nor resurrection. His words did not come true. Listen: that Man was the 
loftiest of all on earth; He was that which gave meaning to life. The whole planet, 
with everything on it, is mere madness without that Man. There has never been 
any like Him before or since, never, up to a miracle. For that is the miracle, 
that there never was or never will be another like Him. And if that is so, if the 
laws of nature did not spare even Him, have not spared even their miracle and 
made even Him live in a lie and die for a lie, then all the planet is a lie and 
rests on a lie and on mockery. So then, the very laws of the planet are a lie 
and the vaudeville of devils. What is there to live for? Answer, if you are a man.’ 

‘That's a different matter,’ replied Verkhovensky. ‘It seems to me you’ve mixed up 
two different causes, and that’s a very unsafe thing to do. But excuse me, if you 
are God? If the lie were ended and if you realized that all the falsity comes from 
the belief in that former God?’ 

‘So at last you understand!’ cried Kirillov rapturously. ‘So it can be understood 
if even a feilow like you understands. Do you understand now that the salvation 
tor all consists in proving this idea to everyone? Who will prove it? I can’t under- 
stand how an atheist could know that there is no God and not kill himself on 
the spot. To recognize that there is no God and not to recognize at the same 
instant that one is God oneself is an absurdity, else one would certainly kill 
oneself. If you recognize it you are sovereign, and then you won't kill yourself 
but will live in the greatest glory...’” (Dostoevsky, The Possessed, translation by 
Constance Garnett, New York, The Modern Library, 1936, p. 629). 
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and predicted a revolution in connection with the English movements) 
watched all these occurrences with great concern and fear. In Paris, Saint- 
Simonism was in full swing: Le Globe was publishing speeches and ar- 
ticles by Enfantin, Bazard, Rodrigues, Barrault. These articles, speeches 
and sermons preached a new religion with the new god — the god 
of Humanity; hailed the wrecking of thrones and the ruin of the family; 
announced — as well as a new religion — a new politics, a new 
morality, a new society. Humanity was presented as divided into two 
camps, those who work and those who are idle. The idle had all the 
' privileges; the others were only victims. A radical change was urged 
and predicted. The rise of a new aristocracy, formed of representatives 
of science, the arts, industry and Saint Simonian clergy was advocated. 
The emancipation of Woman was promulgated. The equality of mind 
and matter, labor as the moral basis of power, the cult of free love — 
these were the slogans which the poet found in Le Globe and in other 
publications. Two young working girls, whom he met one day at Ferney, 
had haughtily declared to him that all was finished for the “rich” and 
that the revolution was going to put an end to “their abuses.” One should 
not forget that all these European events were reflected in Krasifski’s 
mind against the background of his personal drama connected with the 
Polish Insurrection. The poet suffered doubly: first, because of his own 
desertion, and then because of the martyrdom through which his coun- 
try was passing after the insurrection had been liquidated by Nicholas I. 
Little by little the suffering of Poland and his own suffering took on 
a symbolic and universal meaning in the poet’s soul. This essentially 
moral theme — for the Polish Insurrection had become for him a 
dilemma of a moral order — presided, so to speak, at the discussions 
with Reeve on European events and over the poet’s reading. And in 
their turn his meditations on the European situation took on a more 
and more general meaning; for him all these commotions and riots, 
manifestations of the new revolutionary ideology, became symptoms of 
the termination of one phase of history. It was in this order of ideas 
that his social and political drama was conceived. 

If, then, the Comedy cannot but fascinate the reader as a wonderful, 
logical distillation of all the revolutionary movements which Krasifski 
observed and whose fateful essence he tried to find, the Comedy cannot 
but fascinate us even more when we look at it from the perspective of 
our times: it indeed must be recognized as a work of exceptional perspi- 
cacity. Pancras and his collaborators, with their determinate rationalism 
and will, cannot fail to astound those who have observed Lenin and 
his crowd. This is what G. K. Chesterton emphatically stressed in his. 
preface to the London English edition of the Undivine Comedy: 
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The very creepy scene in the madhouse, where voices come from above 
and below claiming to be the voice of God or of Antichrist, anticipates 
and improves upon much modern studies in the macabre fashion. In a 
political sense the prophecy is even more startling. Any uninformed English- 
man, merely dipping into the scenes of social revolt in eastern Europe, 
would take it for granted that it had been written after those lands had 
been overshadowed by the Babel tower of Bolshevism... 16 

Strangely enough, even Pancras’ physical appearance is Leninist: let 
my reader forgive me these metaphysical or “metempsychosical” specula- 
tions. 

The poet juxtaposed the two leaders — Count Henry and Pancras — 
not only as leaders of two camps — aristocracy and the people — but 
also as human types. Count Henry is a man of imagination without 
heart; Pancras, a man of intelligence without heart. The first, a ruler 
in Nero’s style for whom power is a source of delight; the second, in 
Napoleon’s style who knows that in his power the collective will has 
been concentrated.’7 

As I have mentioned above, Krasinski’s letters to Reeve reveal his philo- 
sophy of politics and the strong role of moral factors in his philosophical 
meditations. On the other hand, when judged from the viewpoint of 
political and social conflagrations, they also reveal his pessimism, based. 
on a skeptical evaluation of human nature as it appears in both camps, 
in the old world and in the new. And these letters, whether they directly 
touch upon the Comedy or not, contain valuable comments on the 
Comedy along with a disclosure of the poet’s general outlook in that 
period. Thus, on November 17, 1832, he wrote to his friend: 


We are born and we live in night, which has followed the sunset and 
precedes the dawn. The night can indeed be lit by some bloody and fleeting 
meteor; but long before the rise of another sun we shall all have disappeared 
from the scene. Now, call forth the shade of Attila the Hun, who un- 
doubtedly was one of the men whose activities prepared European civiliza- 
tion, and ask him whether he foresaw the coming of General Washington. 
Take two men linked still more intimately than the Hun and the General; 
take Luther and Danton: the first never suspected the second — God alone 
can live in all ages; a man. canlive only in one. So I think that those who 
wish to rise above the vague instinct of the future, an instinct common to 
us all, those who pretend to explain, describe, coordinate that future, are 
nothing but knaves and fools. Risum non teneatis, amici. For I repeat, we 
are born in the twilight of night; now the gloom of night thickens around 
us, and, when our bones have rotted, then will come the dawn... 38 


This letter was written from St. Petersburg. In another one, written 
also in St. Petersburg, on January 6, 1833, referring to Edwin Handley, 


16 Chesterton, op. cit., pp. VIII-IX. 
17 See J. Kleiner, op. cit., pp. 25-28. 
18 See Correspondance, etc., Vol. Il, p. 28. 
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who was a friend of Reeve and who considered himself a “man of the 
future” (Krasinski’s Pancras is connected with Handley) and following 
Reeve’s apocalyptical speculations — Reeve had called the Saint 
Simonists the “new Antichrists’ — Krasifski wrote: “I repeat, like 
Hugo when speaking of the Antichrist, ‘He will come.’” And he added: 


I know that all of us will disappear like dust, without having admired 
anything, without having loved anything real, after having hated much. And 
if we love anything, it is certainly a world of dreams, of nothingness: the 
past. 19 


This letter, by the way, contains some confessions of an aristocratic 
nature which throw some light on Count Henry and at the same time 
teveal the philosophical detachment of Krasinski’s thought in the 
Comedy: 


When I consider things as a philosopher, I see in them only an admirable 
and eternal order; when I consider things as a man who has a human 
heart, human feelings, ties with this earth, and a long line of ancestors 
in helmets and armor sleeping in their coffins, a great past filled with 
events, names of my brothers, then I see only disorder and then I say: 
“In the name of Jesus, we shall suffer, and when we are forced to it we 
shall fight. At the moment of combat we will be aided by the strength 
of the barbarian, or the knight who was our first father. Then, when we 
shall have perished, let them arrange the earth to their satisfaction, free 
for them; and I do think that a day will come when love will capture it 
again. For God is justice and beauty; the universe is harmonic, and I am 
immortal...” ?° 


In another letter, written on December 19, 1833, from Rome, in 
which the poet made a detailed exposition of his Comedy and explained 
the characters as well as the meaning of the conflict, having cited the 
last scene almost textually, he added: 


He (Pancras) has seen the Cross; and his work has appeared false to 
him. He is vanquished at the moment of his victory; his edifice is smashed, 
and he dies repeating the last words of Julian the Apostate. 21 


These comments contradict, in a way, the implications which derive 
from the juxtaposition of the two warring camps in the Comedy. The 
works of some modern Polish and foreign poets, who, as I believe, were 
inspired by the Comedy, are also at variance with this interpretation; 
finally, I should like to mention the explanation of the significance of 
Pancras’ vision which Krasinski’s grandson presented and which also 
provides a support for my thesis, but I shall discuss this later. In a letter 
"19 [bid., Vol. Il, pp. 28-29. 


20 Thid. . , 
21 [bid., Vol. II, pp. 16-17. 
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or February 5, 1833, as well as in a letter of 1834, when the Comedy 
had already been finished, Krasinski gave an unequivocal expression of 
his historical, political and social pessimism: 


God forgive me for having arrived at a conclusion that is degrading for 
humanity: it is that the masses have only appetites and never use reason, 
that man is everything — men are nothing... Men have begun to live in 
order to live — they live because they live and not because they work ...?” 


Finally, in 1834, his pessimism became still more acute (letter to his 
friend Gaszynski): 

“With what men do you wish to organize the Republic in France? 
With the merchants who hold sway, and the workmen who labor in 
the factories?” For he sees no one else on this earth... Both are far 
from willing to make any sacrifice. “The first are greedy and cruel 
because they possess; the others, greedy, passionate, and cruel — because 
they suffer.” He sees only two possible systems — despotism or 
anarchy. He foresees destruction. 


Our civilization is coming to an end; the time is near when new 
crimes will come to punish the old crimes and denounce themselves before 
the face of God — I know that they will create nothing, that they will 
construct nothing — they will pass on like Attila’s horse. ** 


All these texts bring us to the problem which might be considered 
the main one in the Comedy; namely, to what might be called the “re- 
ligionization of revolution.” The finale of the drama — that ultimate 
end, where all is consummated, the vision of Christ which ends the 
drama — the idea for such a conclusion, had come to the poet from 
an impression made on him by a cross which in his time stood in 
the Colosseum, a humble cross, dominating everything: the glories of 
the past, battles to exhaustion, human misery, worlds in ruin. But as 
I have said, along with these implications there arises from this finale, 
despite the author’s comment which we find in his letters, the concept 
of the Christianization of Revolution, which makes the Comedy a distinct 
work and which at the same time places it at the head of a whole 
line of masterpieces belonging to European poetry of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. When using the term “religionization of Revolution” 
I have in mind the mystical side, and the metaphysical meaning which, 
in Krasifski’s mind, Revolution had acquired and which he revealed 
in the surprising final scene of the Comedy. This mysterious and meta- 
physical element has two facets that one can discern: on the one hand 
it is the apocalyptic attitude of the poet vis-d-vis Revolution; on the 


“22 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 34. a 
23 See Stanislaw Tarnowski, Zygmunt Krasinski, Kraké6w, Akademia UmiejetnoSci, 
1912, Vol. I, pp. 126-127. , 
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other hand, in the event that those interpretations of this scene, to 
which I alluded above, are correct, one must be struck by the effort 
to Christianize Revolution and its conquests. And what is particularly 
significant is the fact that this effort has been made by an aristocrat. 
I shall bring, a little further on, arguments in favor of this latter inter- 
pretation; first, however, I should like to remark that if we take Revolu- 
tion as an historical phenomenon which obsessed many European writers 
of the nineteenth century, we may see that Krasifiski was not traveling 
alone on these avenues of historical and philosophical thought. In- 
deed, the problem of the theodicy of Revolution, and of its religioniza- 
tion, in the broad acceptance of the term, was a matter of deep pre- 
cccupation to European minds of that era. Without citing Joseph de 
Maistre, with his glorification of the martyr, it will be enough to note 
that Krasinski had certainly read and studied Schiller, Schelling the 
Schlegels, Hegel, but above all Ballanche, Guizot, Cousin, de Gerando, 
Quinet, Jean Paul Richter; and through Reeve’s mediation he later 
drew near to the English, in particular to Carlyle.™* 

The century continued to reflect upon this problem; the year 1847 
alone saw the appearance of Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins, an 
apologia for the Revolution (“holy and necessary”), Louis Blanc’s 
Histoire de la Révolution, Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution — which 
gives a mystical interpretation — and so on. Then comes Renan, who, 
dazzled by Michelet, will proclaim that the Revolution is heading “more 
and more to “religionization” and will compare the Revolution of 1789 
to the revolution that Christianity wrought in the world — without 
saying that his Life of Jesus gives us the conception of the Kingdom 
of God as the coming of the poor into their rightful reward. Well be- 
fore him, Lamennais, Montalembert, Lacordaire and Mickiewicz preached 
the same charity and even undertonk the bold design of “Christianizing” 
the Church. . . 

In 1844 Mickiewicz said in one of his lectures at the Collége de France: 


The common people are those who suffer, those who yearn, those who are 
free in spirit, who do not come with a sheaf of ready-made systems... 

These classes — the upper strata in the Church — departed from the 
Cross; they did not wish to suffer, they strove always to avoid suffering 
and locked themselves in books, in theology, and in doctrines. Everyone 
knows it costs much less pain to write and to argue than sincerely to 
tell the truth and to suffer in its defense. Strength is born only of pain... 

If, then, he who wishes to be a creator in art or a true leader in 
politics must of necessity enter into partnership with the spirit of the 
suffering masses yearning for the future, what should be the suffering 

24 See Correspondance etc., Index to Vols. I and II, and for Hegel see J. Kleiner, 
Zygmunt Krasinski, Warszawa. E. Wende i Spdétka, 1912, Vols. I and II. 

25 See Lectures III and IV, January 9 and 16, 1844. 
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of those who represent the Church? It is pain beyond description, the 
agony which Saint-Martin called prophetic agony, quite different from 
artistic torment or the suffering of an individual; it is the pain one 
suffers for millions! He who is concerned only with his own salvation 
is incapable of feeling such pain...°° 


In 1848 Mickiewicz cries to Pope Pius IX during an audience at 
the Vatican, in a moment of supreme emotion: “Do you know that the 
spirit of God now dwells in the shirts of the workers of Paris?” And 
Lamennais: “Christ restored freedom on earth .. .” “The cry of the 
poor man rises to God, but reaches not the ear of man.” 

But all that came after the Comedy; it was indeed Krasinski who was 
first to pose the problem of Christ and Revolution, and this daring 
act was of immense poetic import, for it is possible to establish a tradi- 
tion for this idea; after the Comedy we see the rise of the poems of 
Tyutchev, Dostoevsky’s Legend of the Grand Inquisitor, Bely’s Resur- 
rection of Christ, Blok’s The Twelve, in Russia; the poems of Victor 
Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, in France; and Wyspian- 
ski’s Castel Saint? Angelo, Kasprowicz’s Christ and Autumnal Accords 
in Poland — in all these works appear motives which are in essence 
related to the religious aspects and significance of Revolution. In Kaspro- 
wicz’s poems, the rej flag of Revolution appears as a remnant of the 
Cross. In Tyutchev’s poem we see the immaculate surplice of Christ, 
which will come to heal the wounds and the “scars of blows and a 
thousand cruelties” and “will aid the souls devoured and the hearts 
shattered by corruption at the time when freedom will appear in the 
sky over the ignorant crowd.”** (Naturally, Tyutchev and Dostoevsky 
require some special comments. I discussed elsewhere their political 
views, and I cannot enter into these matters here.)** Leconte de Lisle, 
Hugo, Dostoevsky, Villiers de L’Isle-Adam make Christ appear face to 
face with the Pope or with the Grand Inquisitor in order to show that 
Christ is with the people, with the poor, with the “workers’ 
shirts,” hence a theme which, as stated, appeared in Mickiewicz’s Parisian 
lectures.2® However, particularly striking so far as an obvious, close 
relationship with Krasinski’s Comedy is concerned, are two modern teats. 
Here is the first: in 1903, or a little later, the great Polish poet and 


26 See M. Handelsman, Les idées francaises et la mentalité politizue en Pologne 
au XIX siécle, Paris, Alcan, 1927, p. 105. 

27 “Nad etoj temnoju tolpoj” (written on August 15, 1857). 

28 See my Russia, Poland and the West, New York, Roy Publishers, 1954, and 
my study on Panslavism, as well as my Polish article, “Imaginary Dialogue,” 
mentioned in the beginning of this study. 

29 For a more detailed analysis of this theme in French, Russian, and Polish 
literatures see my “Christ et Révolution dans la poésie russe et polonaise,” 
Mélanges Jules Legras, Travaux publiés par l'Institut d’études slaves, Vol. XVII, 
Paris, 1939. 
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playwright Stanistaw Wyspiafski sketched the following plan of a 
drama he proposed to write: 


Castel Sant’ Angelo. The workers’ revolution has already invaded all 
the old world, it has scattered all the kings and all the aristocrats. The latter 
have fled hither with the head of the Church. The revolutionaries, at 
the head of whom is a young leader, besiege the castle and keep on 
attacking it. Despite the insistence of the conservatives, the Pope does 
not let the order be given to fire on the besiegers. Finally he yields and 
orders the cannon used. The assailants scale the walls, led by their chief. He 
appears before the Pope; his face is that of Christ. °° 


The other is Blok’s Twelve: 


They come thus, with ordered step, 

Behind them, the famished dog; 

Before them, bearing the bloody flag, 

Invisible in the tempest, 

Invulnerable to the bullets, 

Dominating the hurricane with his tender bearing, 
In a glitter of snowy pearls, 

Crowned with white roses, 

Before them advances Our Lord Christ. *4 


Wyspianski’s relationship to Krasifski has been extensively studied. 
So far as Blok and his knowledge of Krasifski are concerned, I have 
presented elsewhere numerous proofs which I shall not bring forward 
here. Nor is it possible to cite here all the necessary comments to 
Blok’s fascinating poem, nor to quote here passages in which the poet 
himself explained Christ’s startling appearance in his poem. The im- 
plications however are clear, at least to me. The Revolution destroyed 
and annihilated the old world; hence, who will be in need of Christ? 
Christ does not preside over the Revolution but he will lead the revolu- 
tionaries further and Christianize their deed. Wyspianski’s outline is 
perhaps closer to Mickiewicz’s words, spoken to Pope Pius IX, than 
to Blok’s poem in my interpretation. On the other hand, the theme of 
the Christianization of Revolution is obviously present in the Undivine 
Comedy, and as I have already said, I shall bring some arguments to 
support my thesis. 

Yes, all this came after the Comedy, and what is striking is that 
this poetical tradition — inaugurated, at least from the chronological 
point of view, by Krasinski, as the Comedy preceded all the works to 
which I alluded above — is first of all, the feeling of cosmic disorder 


30 See W. Feldman, Wspdtczesna literatura polska, 1863-1923, 7th ed., pp. 290- 
291; and V. Lednicki, “Christ et Révolution dans la poésie russe et polonaise,” 
Melanges Jules Legras. 

31 See W. Lednicki, Russia, Poland and the West, pp. 377-381; also V. Lednicki, 
“Christ et Révolution, ” etc. 
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that the Revolution brings, but that feeling — apocalyptic in its essence 
— is accompanied by another: that this terrible play of the elements, 
the general confusion of things, the disaster terminating an era (the 
wreck of the old world), and inaugurating a new era, this universal 
cataclysm, is bursting forth under the auspices of Christ, or, to be 
cautious — under the eyes of this Supreme Judge. 

There is even more — an obsession, as I have already said. All these 
writers and poets feel themselves, despite everything and against every- 
thing, attracted by this power, as elemental as it is unwanted. They 
— Krasifski, at any rate, as we shall see presently — were convinced 
in the depth of their souls that revolution, represented only a work of 
destruction, and it attracted them all the same. It frightened them, but 
they yielded to its suggestion. They adopted this state of mind in an 
apocalyptic faith that the reign of God would be established on the 
rubbish of the old world destroyed by revolution. Aside from that, it 
is also striking that the effort to Christianize Revolution and its conquests 
comes from those who in fact belong to neither one of the two hostile 
camps. These ranks are in the center, in the middle of the combat, al- 
though they have all been formed by the old world and represent 
the disinterested thought, in itself full of altruism, generosity, and 
condescension, of the intellectual elite, always and above all organically, 
fatally pacific. Such is the ontology of these neutral strata facing the 
“cosmic chaos” unchained by Revolution. 

This ontology has nothing in common, it goes without saying, with 
Bolshevistic or Nazistic ideology — both equal and adequate in the 
absolute negation of Christian morality, of immanent and transcendent 
morality. It must be considered to be precisely pity which made Christ 
appear in the works of the poets cited here: they understood that this 
meant to create not only a theodicy for revolution, but a moral protec- 
tion for those who stood in greatest need of it: for the rebels who become 
persecutors. 

It is in this sense that this system of moral and social ideas is 
flagrantly opposed, as I once said,*” to Nietzsche — to his Antichrist, 
to that consecration avant la lettre, to that annunciation of the Bolshevis- 
tic or Nazistic Weltanschauung. “This toleration,” we read in the first 
chapter of the Antichrist, “and this breadth of heart, which pardons all 
because it ‘understands’ all, is for us something like a sirocco...” 


I am making sure io say (Nietzsche continues) what I think of the 
Germans. Did not Kant see in the French Revolution the passage of the 
inorganic form of the state to the organic form? Did he not wonder whether 
there existed an event which was unexplainable otherwise than by a 





32 See “Christ et Révolution.” 
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moral aptitude of humanity, so that through this event would be demon- 
strated once for all the “trend of humanity toward the good”? Kant’s 
answer: It is the Revolution! Instinct which is mistaken in all things, 
instinct against mature, German decadence in the guise of philosophy, 
that is Kant...To protect the instinct of life, it would be necessary 
in fact to find out some means of striking a blow at an accumulation 
of pity in order to burst it...Nothing is more unhealthy in the midst 
of our unhealthy modernity than Christian pity ...** 


Let us now come to some conclusions which I shall base on the 
analysis of some previous interpretations of the Comedy. The problem 
of the interpretation of the Comedy became particularly difficult thanks 
to the fact that Krasinski worked from 1838 to 1852 at another work, 
entitled Unfinished Poem, which took up the same subject again. It 
is evident that the poet’s ideas had evolved, had changed, and that 
his own conception of the Comedy had been modified. The addition 
of a new work, treating the same subject, represents a rehandling of 
the subject. 

We must not let ourselves be guided by the Unfinished Poem when 
we try to interpret the Comedy — that is an essential point. The Comedy 
is a “finished poem,” and Krasinski himself can no longer change any- 
thing whatsoever in it. We must take into account here also a very 
significant esthetic phenomenon: that is, the instrinsic independence 
of the finished artistic work. It represents a world that is closed and 
exists by itself, and even the author of the work is no longer the 
master there once his labor is accomplished. 

We know many facts which attest this independence — even the 
independence of the characters. We know that Prince Andrew Bolkonsky, 
in War and Peace, survived the Battle of Austerlitz, which was contrary 
to the first design of the author; and then Bolkonsky began a new 
life in the novel — a new and much more significant life, which had 
become somehow independent of Tolstoy's will. Thackeray told 
Jeaffreson, “I don’t control my characters...I am in their hands, and 
they take me where they please.” Mauriac dwelt in his Le Roman on 
the same problem. We also know that sometimes characters are much 
more intelligent than the author who created them. ** Meditations on 
these problems bring one to what Socrates says in Plato’s Apology: 


33 Friedrich Nietzsche, Der Antichrist, in Gesammelte Werke, Munich, Musarion, 
1926, Vol. 17, pp. 171-180. 

34 See Tolstoy’s letter to the Princess L. Volkonsky of May 3, 1865 and Gordon 
N. Ray, Thackeray, New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1955, Vol. I, p. 407. And there are some other examples. Referring to Vronsky’s 
suicide, Tolstoy once said: “Quite unexpectedly for me, but unquestionably, Vronsky 
began to attempt suicide. Now, as far as what follows is concerned, it appears 
that this was organically indispensible.” (Anna Karenina was not yet finished). 
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... After the politicians, I went to the poets; tragic, dithyrambic, and 
all sorts. And there, I said to myself, you will be instantly detected; now 
you will find out that you are more ignorant than they are. Accordingly 
I took them some of the most elaborate passages in their own writings, and 
asked what was the meaning of them — thinking that they would teach 
me something. Will you believe me? I am almost ashamed to confess 
the truth, but I must say that there is hardly a person present who 
would not have talked better about their poetry than they did themsleves. 
Then I knew that not by wisdom do poets write poetry, but by a sort 
of genius and inspiration; they are like diviners or soothsayers who also 
say many fine things, but do not understand the meaning of them. The 


poets appeared to me to be much in the same case...*° 


The Comedy had its own meaning, which Krasinski himself would not 
be able to define in formulae and abstract words. One of the first 
interpreters of Krasinski’s work was Mickiewicz, in his course on Slavic 
Literature at the Collége de France. He dwelt especially on the ex- 
planation of the final, and as we know, the most important, scene of 
the Comedy. 


The end of this drama is sublime. I know of nothing comparable. It is 
that truth was neither in the camp of the Count nor in that of Pancras; it 
was above them; it appeared in order to damn them. Pancras, after doubting 
everything, is troubled and finally recognizes that he has been only an 
instrument of destruction. It is then that he perceives on a cloud a sign 
invisible to all but himself; and at the moment when he recognizes it 
he falls dead, pronouncing the famous words of the Roman Emperor who 
tried in vain to destroy Christianity, and who, dying, exclaimed, “Thou 
hast conquered, 0, Galilean!” Therefore, it is to the glory of the Galilean 
that this drama is really consecrated. The author has been accused from two 
sides: some have seen nothing else in his work but the expression of 
violent hatred for the ideas of progress: for he has exaggerated to carica- 
ture the language of modern reformers and heightened the character of 
their adversaries; the others have blamed what there seemed to be of 
irreligion in the spectacle of triumphant evil. But the truth is that this 
poem is merely the cry of despair of a man of genius who recognizes the 
greatness and difficulty of social questions and who, unfortunately, did not 


Another time, recalling a-story he had heard about Pushkin, who once said 
in a conversation: “Do you know, by the way, that Tatyana refused Onegin and 
dropped him; in no way did I expect that from her,” Tolstoy added, “Because 
Pushkin created her as he did, she could not act in a different way.” (See D. P. 
Makovitskij, Yasnopolyanskie Zapiski, 1904-1910 gody, Moscow, edited by N. N. 
Gusev, 1922, p. 99). Galsworthy, who incidentally completely distorted Tolstoy’s 
quotation of Pushkin’s words, added Tolstoy’s comment: “So it was with my 
Anna- Karenina; in fact, my heroes and heroines are apt to behave quite differently 
from what I could wish them to do!” (Tolstoy, Anna Karenina, translated by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude with an introduction by John Galsworthy, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1937, Voi. I, p. XVI.) The source for this last comment of Tolstoy’s 
is not indicated. 

“5 Plato, Apology, in The Works of Plato, translated by Benjamin Jowett, se- 
fected and edited by Irwin Edman, New York, The Modern Library, Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1928, p. 65. 
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raise himself to a height from which he could glimpse the solution of 
them ...°¢ 


It would seem that the accusations cited by Mickiewicz, as well as 
his own reservations, are unjust. Attentive examination of the work it- 
self suggests several corrections to Mickiewicz’s exposé as well as to his 
commentaries on Krasinski. 

In the first place, Krasinski in no wise appeared in his work as a 
man who felt a “violent hatred for the ideas of progress.” The scenes 
which pertain to the “circles” of the Revolution — to use Dante’s term 
— are not scenes of the Inferno — it is, rather, a Purgatorio. These 
scenes are signs, algebraic formulae of everything Krasifiski could have 
tead in the Globe. We have there an exceedingly exact reproduction of 
Saint-Simonism. Let us note here, however, one thing: that from the 
purely Christian point of view, progress is, as has been said, an anti- 
Christian idea, in the sense that it establishes an inequality of souls 
toward the Lord, toward the Last Judgement — it admits only death 
to innumerable preceding generations. The idea of perpetual progress 
conceives life and history as having no end, as infinite, and the Infinite 
is not a Christian concept: the philosophy of history such as is revealed 
in the Christian idea foresees an end. The Undivine Comedy suggests this 
idea of the end. 

Krasinski certainly was not an enthusiast for Revolution, but on the 
other hand, neither did the poet exalt the character of the enemies of Rev- 
olution. In this sense, the first scenes of the fourth act are extremely 
striking. The poet throws into relief the vulgar platitude, the cowardly 
opportunism, the spiritual emptiness of the nobles assembled in the 
trenches of the Holy-Trinity. There, all is rottenness, all is lost — save 
money. One would indeed be tempted to coin a travesty of the famous 
French saying, “Tout est perdu sauf l’honneur”: “Tout est perdu sauf 
l’argent.” When the noble ceases to be “noble,” when he loses the senti- 
ment of honor and the consciousness of his moral superiority, his reason 
for being no longer exists. 

These artistocrats asembled at the castle of Holy-Trinity are ready 
to make an alliance with the devil if it should be necessary, to commit 
all possible base acts, in order to save their privileges and their money. 
It is an alliance of capital with knavery, fraud and cowardice. Jt is not 
a war for ideas and for a clear program, for an ideology, for a religion, 
for a moral charter — it is a war for one’s own hide. The poet shows 
that each one has arrived inwardly at his moral end, if only because 
he has lost all faculty for heroism. He demonstrates this not only in 
the scenes of the last act, where each of the aristocracts is ready to 


36 Adam Mickiewicz, Les Slaves, Paris, 1914, pp. 91-93. 
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surrender and ready to betray the common cause. Besides, for them 
there is no common cause! He shows it also in the scene of the meeting 
of the two leaders, when Pancras goes round to all the Count’s family 
portraits and reawakens the memories of the past, unveils all the abuses, 
cruelties, frauds, adulteries, debauches, usurpations, which have made 
up the content of their lives. 

On the other hand, in the scenes of Revolution, we perceive the wives 
of aristocrats, princesses and countesses, who have deserted the artisto- 
cracy, who have abondoned their husbands and joined the Revolution. 

So there is nothing of that to be saved — not even the past! 
That is the true, the veritable “Inferno”; it is indeed that place before 
which we may inscribe, “Abandon all hope, ye who enter here.” 
The leader of the aristocrats, Count Henry himself, is of the same 
opinion; in some rapid words which he exchanges with his coreligionists, 
the i’s are dotted very neatly. The Count knows very well that there 
is nothing there to defend; his attitude is that of a stoical skeptic, of 
a noble who, 4 la Vigny, accomplishes his “heavy task,” although he 
knows that he will perish only for his own honor and not for a cause 
that could justify that struggle. 

The poet pushes his disclaimer even further; in the scene where 
Count Henry is with his son Orcio, with whom he is descending into 
the underground of the castle, the poet causes the vision of the Last 
Judgement to appear before Orcio’s prophetic eyes: Count Henry is to 
be judged by all the sins, and all the crimes, all the abuses of his 
caste and all the sufferings of the oppressed. A parenthetical and a 
slightly digressive remark could be made here. The role of a leader, 
which Krasinski assigned to his aristocratic hero, in a way contradicts 
the very essence of aristocratic philosophy and reveals features of a 
democratic thought. Tradition, the prestige of the family lineage, the 
accomplishments of the family accumulated through the centuries, mean 
more than the achievements of a given individual even though he be a 
member of the clan. In that clan all are equal, and, say, all the 
Counts Tarnowski are equal to Count Stanistaw Tarnowski, the famous 
professor at the Jagellonian University, and the family as a historical 
whole is greater than its most brilliant representative. As the reader 
knows, the heroes of the Holy Trinity are not at all pleased with Count 
Henry’s leadership. But this is, as I said, a casual remark. 

It would be very difficult, then, to pretend that the Comedy is a 
defense of the old regime and that it represents an absolute refutation 
of Revolution. Of course Revolution: is an evil, it brings “new crimes” 
and “new abuses” — we know that “the masses have only appetites” but 
the poet in depicting the frightful atrocities of Revolution wishes to 
suggest the idea that the rebels are not really responsible. And in the 
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last analysis it is they whom he would like to protect — perhaps even 
because of his fear of them. 


The problem, it seems, is more complex, and J. Klaczko, an exquisite 
writer and literary critic of the last century who, in 1862, published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes an article on Krasiiski’s Undivine Comedy, 
to which he refers as the Infernal Comedy, saw it more clearly. Some 
of the passages of this very fine study give the impression of having been 
written in our own day: 

However it may be, it is certain, alas, that we are not yet at the end 
of our tribulations, and that the Infernal Comedy will be for a long time 
yet the drama of the future. The dangers that society runs will more than 
once make us prefer the established order to the moral order, and we 
catch ourselves on more than one occasion invoking the phantoms of the 
Middle Ages in fear of the Red Peril, to play at being sons of the 
Crusaders without being even children of the Cross, and to proclaim 
ourselves papists without being Catholic. °7 


Comparing the character of Count Henry with that of Hamlet, 
Klaczko adds: 


The hero of the Polish poet not only recalls the type invented by 
Shakespeare: he continues it in new and even more harrowing conditions, 
created by contemporary catastrophes. Certainly it is a sad thing to wish 
for and even to glimpse the good and to feel one’s self powerless against 
evil; the Prince of Denmark felt terrible anguish; but it has been reserved 
to the man of our day to undergo a much more fearsome torment, that 
of aspiring toward the good, and not only of being constrained to tolerate 
evil but even to defend it through fear of worse, through apprehension of 
the abyss of nothingness. Hamlet defending the reign of imbeciles and 
swindlers, of Poloniuses and Osrics, Hamlet making his breast and his 
heart a rampart for the throne of the crowned brigand Claudius, and 
all that to escape from the tipsy logic of the “grave-diggers,” who find 
that the highest nobility must belong to ditchers and undertakers — 
unquestionably the irony is bitter, satanic. It is, however, the role that 
is devolved on Count Henry, the combat to which the liberal man of 
the nineteenth century is sometimes called. The struggle is sad and de- 
ceiving in quite a different way than it was in time still near enough 
to our own, for in that struggle we catch ourselves lacking not only faith, but 
even good faith, and the drama becomes so much the more poignant in 
that, for all that it be tragic and infernal, it does none the less sometimes 
resemble a comedy. ** 


As we know, Count Henry, leader of the aristocrats, is faced by 
Pancras, leader of the rebels, the lackeys, butchers, workmen, peasants, 
women of the town, the rebel mass, finally, of the proletariat. He is 
the spiritual leader of that movement, its organizer and inspirer; it 
is he who possesses the idea of reform and faith in the justice of the 


37 See Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, 1862, Vol. 37, p. 26. 
38 Thid., po. 27-28. 
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cause which he represents. Without him his idea will perish, for the 
masses “have only appetites.” And here is a quite significant detail, 
perhaps the most significant: why is the vision of Christ granted by 
the poet to Pancras, leader of the Revolution, and not to Count Henry, 
leader of the nobles? 

It was the poet’s grandson, Count Adam Krasinski, who very coura- 
geously opposed the Catholic criticism which had insisted that Pancras’ 
vision, the Christ — who appeared to him, menacing, in the sky — must 
be considered as a sort of canonical repudiation cast on social revolu- 
tion. Adam Krasifiski shows in his study that the essential difference 
in the characteristics which the poet has given to his two heroes, Count 
Henry and Pancras, rests in the fact that Count Henry is, independently 
of the catastrophe, the victim of his egoism, of his lack of faith and 
of his “heartlessness’; while Pancras is a man whose faith, whose 
fanatical belief, hope and realization of his mission assure him the 
attachment of the masses and make him a man of the future. Doubtless 
he is mistaken, he is a fanatic, but he has the gift, the essential treasure 
that Henry lacks: faith, And taking up Mickiewicz’s statement, he 
continues: 


The end of the drama is admirable as well as the development of 
the feelings in the soul of the perishing leader of millions of revolutionists. 
The radiance of the cross crushes him, not in his body, which sinks on 
Leonard’s shoulders, but in his conscience, in his soul; and from this 
combative soul, soon afterwards annihilated in its pride, rises a cry toward 
humanity, asking for darkness, and toward God, invoking mercy: Galilaee, 
vacisti. 

In the last evolution of the falling man resides a whole world of 
thoughts. Count Henry sought only the abyss of the darkness; he saw 
darkness surrounding him on all sides. Which, then, of the two, which 
of these two great spirits who battle to arrive at salvation, which of the 
two will see the resurrection accomplished? Pancras, and he only.” *® 


It seems to me that Count Adam Krasifiski is near the truth. Let us 
add this, too: the poet was a fervent and a practicing Catholic; he was 
a Catholic thinker. The fact that he precipitated Count Henry into the 
abyss of suicide is an irrefutable argument: Krasifski made his choice 
— he accorded grace and the promise of salvation to Pancras. 

We have now come to the end of our exposition and, indeed, to its 
culminating point. 

The Comedy is a drama on the human personality, on a generation 
without heart, on a world in disorder — on a moral world in disorder. 
It is a drama on the uprooted — on beings who have lost their moral 
the essential soil of all human life — love-pity and the heart. The poet 
replants these detached roots; some are dry and dead, nothing can 


39 See “Christ et Révolution,” etc., loc. cit. 
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roots, on collective life and individual life which is detached from 
save them any longer; but to others, although they are uncultivated 
and abandoned, there still remains the hope of revival — the “great 
gardener,” Christ, will replant them. That is the heart of the matter. 
The old world must perish because it is no longer a Christian world, 
because it has lost its heart in abuses and in pleasures, because the 
class that possessed command can no longer command since it has lost 
its moral prestige. Krasinski casts his vote for the heart and for the 
Christianization of the social and political order. In that he is continuing 
a long and beautiful tradition of Polish thought, which was first voiced 
in the fifteenth century, through men like Wlodkowicius, and then 
above all in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries through Frycz- 
Modrzewski, Staszic, Konarski, and then through the great Polish 
Romantics who put the torch into the hands of such writers as 
Prus, Orzeszkowa, the young Sienkiewicz and Zeromski, a tradition 
which has continued to preach the Christianization of the social and 
political order. That is, perhaps, the most valuable spiritual contribu- 
tion of Polish thought, elaborated in the centuries of national suffering. 
Krasinski’s recipe — one can discover it by reading his masterpiece 
attentively, with one’s mind free of preconceived ideas and prejudices 
— is very simple. It conforms to the maxim of Condorcet: “It is in 
living for others that we live the most for ourselves,” to the words of 
La Bruyére: “The people have no mind; the great have no soul; if I 
must choose, I choose the people.” 

Krasinski, also, chose the people: “We shall all pass,” he wrote to 
Reeve, “like dust, without having admired anything, loved anything 
real, after having hated much. . .” One must love, and in this sense the 
Comedy is not a vision but a logical and determined verdict. This is 
applied to the world, but it applies also to Poland. The Comedy, Polish 
in its essence, is nothing else than the development of Mickiewicz’s 
apothegms addressed to the Poles, which Krasifski found in the Book 
of the Polish Pilgrimage. 

As Klaczko has said: 


The Infernal Comedy, is rather an adieu than. a welcome addressed by 
the poet to humanitarian inspirations; it is a powerful protest against the 
fatal illusion of the age, which believes that it can regenerate humanity 
without previously regenerating man, that it can establish laws without 
having previously fortified the individual in the consciousness of his 


duties. 4° 
* * * 


The Undivine Comedy reveals — to use the poet’s words — a heart- 
less world, a world in which only egotistic forces act; they are the only 


40 See op. cit. 
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dynamic factors. In tones of desperation the poet shows that in the camp 
of those who, historically, represent civilization and its moral traditions, 
the feeling of a common cause has been lost. The opposing camp is 
guided by a sort of conscience of common cause, but this common 
cause is simply a collective appetite. And Krasinski’s subtle aristocratic 
mind permitted him to understand that the egoism of, individuals, how- 
ever refined those individuals might be, cannot triumph in this conflict. 
The Undivine Comedy, in its essence, is the work of an aristocrat, of an 
aristocrat who is aware of the fact that his traditional privileges cannot 
resist the natural rights of men. In this sense Krasifski is, in a way, 
close to Tolstoy, who had the great opportunity to perform the last act 
of a real lord, which is that of voluntary renunciation of his artistocratic 
privileges for the sake of the suffering people as soon as those privileges 
become morally questionable. The moral is that political and social 
leadership of a class ends at the moment when this leadership ceases 
to be above suspicion. And this is the suggestion which one may find 
in the Undivine Comedy. But there is another one, too: “new crimes 
will come to punish the old crimes and denounce themselves before the 
face of God. . .” 

I hope that my interpretation of the vision of Christ in the Undivine 
Comedy and my suppositions concerning the reflection of this work 
in the outline of Wyspianski’s projected drama and in Blok’s The Twelve 
are not too presumptuous. Some people consider the vision of Christ 
in the Undivine Comedy as an extremely delicate poetic act of the author 
and they feel that any interpretation of it which would go too far 
must destroy the harmony of the work. I do not share this fear: the 
interpretations of a poetic work cannot be considered as definite entities 
immanent in it, therefore they cannot affect it. But they arise from its 
inspirational power and represent a further development of its creative 
elements, and consequently they enrich it. They belong to the life of 
the work in the memory and in the imagination of generations of 
readers. In this way, which is the opposite of a purely descriptive analysis 
of a work, our interpretations form a creative cooperation between the 
author and the reader. And after all, the examples which I have brought 
to the fore seem to confirm my opinion. 

As distant as is this work from our days, can one not feel its undying 
timeliness? What shall we say — having in mind the Undivine Comedy 
— about the present mot social but ideological conflict between the 
West and the East? Where are those who are really inspired by a true 
common cause? Which of these two camps is in need of Christ — those 
who deny Him, or those who pretend that they are with Him? Who 
has the answer? Probably only Christ. 
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VOYAGES PRESS announces publication of Democratic 
Manifesto by Ferdinand Peroutka, with an introduction 


by Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


Now, according to Professor Berle, “‘it is time that a new 
literature of democracy should begin to appear. Ferdinand 
Peroutka has undertaken this, and the volume here pre- 
sented is an eloquent testimony to theory as well as prac- 
tice. For it is clear that democracy, as it has added 
economic to political freedom, is on the verge of a new 
and tremendously fertile period.” 


Democratic Manifesto is an important statement of the 
world democratic position, and might almost be described 
as a brilliant and definitive reply to the Communist Mani- 
festo. Thanks to a rare combination of wit, faultless logic, 
absolute honesty and genuine indignation, Peroutka, who 
is recognized as the foremost living Czechoslovak political 
journalist, has created a document which may achieve 
historical importance, and one of which Voyages Press is 
proud to announce publication. 


Other recent Voyages Press publications: 


Kazimierz Wierzynski, Selected Poems, edited by Clark 
Mills and Ludwik Kirzyzanowski. 


Jan Lechon, American Transformations, edited by Mary 
Phelps and Clark Mills. 
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